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lia ts aa 
the Subeldy Charity-mad”’ is a pic 
Question in turesque and not 
New York. . . . 
oe gether inapt designation 
of the astonishing system of public 


alto- 


subsidies to private charities which 
exists in the city of New York. The 
comptroller, Mr. Bird S. Coler, ap- 
realize the necessity for 
and somewhat 
If he remains of this 


pears to 
rational thorough- 
going reform. 
opinion and is able to impress his 
views upon the local board of esti- 
mate and apportionment, of which 
he is a member, the restoration of 
sound reason and good sense should 
bespeedy. . The abnormal symptoms 
are not, as the comptroller’s article 
on the abuse of public charity in the 
Popular Sctence Monthly for June 
indicates, inflated salary lists and 
successful imposition by professional 
beggars. There are doubtless in- 
stances of imposition and instances 
in which salaries are larger than the 
performed but 
neither of these abuses is especially 
prevalent in New York city. The 
evil lies in the system itself. Grants 
are made on a vast scale, to a be- 


services warrant, 


wildering variety of agencies—chil- 
foundling asylums, 
hospitals, dispensaries, relief socie- 
The 


dren's homes, 


ties, and even a press club. 
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total amount appropriated is over 
$3,250,000. 
money than is needed is available 
for the public charities, and on the 


The result is that less 


other hand private societies deriving 
ready support from taxation do not 
maintain their efforts to secure con- 
tributions from private sources. A 
clear and simple division of work 
between public relief agencies and 
private philanthropy is the ideal sys- 
tem, and the time is opportune for 
the inauguration of changes which 
will result in such a system. 

The charity organization society 
in response to a request from the 
comptroller for suggestions has made 
aseries of recommendations on the 
The state board of chari- 
ties has recommended the establish- 
ment in the department of finance 
of abureau of charitable institutions 
for the 


subject. 


inspection of institutions 
which receive public grants. 


In a paper in the Outlook 
for June 17, on the value 
of sociology to working 
pastors, Professor Small, of the uni- 


** Sociology”’ 
Ready 
for Use. 


versity of Chicago, indicates some of 
the fields of social study which, in 
his judgment, have already yielded 
definite conclusions available for use 
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in practical work. He finds knowl- 
edge of the immediately available 
sort, for instance, in the whole realm 
of charity—that modern science 
which aims to give something better 
than money or things, and which 
requires an art of application that 
has come to be a profession by itself. 
In the higher field of “settlement 
work ’’—to be carefully distinguished 
from charity—there is also a grow- 
ing body of experience, and it is 
getting winnowed so that the kernel 
of science is separated from the 
chaff of sentimentality. The depart- 
ment of criminology, so closely re- 
lated with every interest that normal 
men touch, is also covered by a body 
of very scientific conclusions, not 
absolute nor final, but provisional at 
least, and likely at any moment to 
be of immediate concern to the 
pastor in dealing with actual cases. 
The applied sociology of factory 
legislation, for example, is in many 
particulars already definite, in many 
others frightfully deficient, and in 
either case it has very direct im- 
portance for many pastors. Enough 
digested wisdom is at hand, even 
here, to provide against disastrous 
mistakes. The centre of gravity of 
many a church problem is inside the 
neighboring factory, which the pastor 
has never prepared himself to under- 
stand. The list might be carried 
into all the problems of labor, of 
vice, of ignorance, of political purifi- 
cation and reorganization, not to 
mention the problems within the 
different fields of missionary enter- 
prise, of which the churches are al- 
ready the centres. In respect to all 
these details, the working pastor is 
in a relation to current sociology 
precisely similar to that of the prac- 
tising physician toward the pre- 
ventive and remedial means that 
have been proved useful by experi- 
ment. 

The impression might be gained 


from this rather optimistic statement 
of Professor Small that there are in 
certain departments of social work 
rules which, once learned, could be 
applied with perfect safety to the 
majority of cases. 
think, could be from his 
thought; certainly nothing could be 
further from the facts. 


Nothing, we 
further 


We do not 
hesitate to say that there is no single 
concrete social problem,—a family’s 
poverty, a prisoner’s reform, the set- 
tlement of a labor trouble, the puri- 
fying of a political pest centre,— 
which we would venture to treat by 
rule of past experiences. There is 
a popular principle at present, for 
instance, accepted and approved by 
nearly every one, that public money 
must not be given to support private 
institutions doing public work, but 
that the city or state should do the 
work itself. This, adopted as a hard 
and fast rule, would be utterly out 
of place were it applied to the dis- 
couraging of private initiative where 
the community is not yet ready, and 
can not be made, to take official re- 
Our 
helpful under certain definite condi- 
tions, but it is not rules, but brains, 
social 


sponsibility. rules are very 


and heart, which count in 


work. Professor Small very wisely 
advises prospective pastors to get, in 
addition to such knowledge of pre- 
cedents, the mental discipline which 
comes from a study of abstract 
social philosophy, crude and unfruit- 
ful as that philosophy, as a genuine 


science, may be to-day. It is the 


man well grounded in the historical 
experience of the race, trained to 


difficult 


with problems, 


grapple 
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scientific methods of 
analysis and synthesis, all tempered 
with a common sense and human 
sympathy which will intuitively cor- 
rect the larger mistakes of his intel- 


familiar with 


lect,—it is such a man alone who is 
equal to the social problems of his 
day. For the pastor who expects to 
find a ready-made cure for every 
social difficulty he may encounter 
Certainly for the 
community in which such men exert 


there is no hope. 


a preponderating influence there is 
no hope,—only decay. It is hard 
sometimes for us to realize that con- 
ditions are changing, and that the 
rules and principles on which suc- 
has been conducted 
for many years may be no longer use- 


cessful action 


ful in a changed environment. But 
the student and practical worker in 
social movements must be a man of 
the hour, conservative perhaps, but 


never the doctrinaire of a theory that 
may have outlived its usefulness. 


The university of Penn- 


The : : 
Universities Sylvania has established a 
and 


social 
Social Study. 


special course in 

work, designed especially 
for clergymen and those who are ex- 
pecting to enter a theological semin- 
ary. It covers two years, and em- 
braces a technical training in sociol- 
ogy, economics, history, and allied 
liberal culture. The 


course offers attractions for those, 


branches of 


also, who expect to become superin- 
tendents, secretaries, or agents of 
educational and philanthropic soct- 
eties. Its object, as expressed in 
the announcement, is to focus the 
best equipment of the university so 


as to provide for diligent students, 
at a minimum expense of time and 
money, an essential part of the re- 
quisite training for either of these 
two careers. Professor Lindsay, who 
has charge of the courses in sociol- 
ogy, and 
social reforms, has already had suc- 


charities and correction, 
cessful experience in lecturing on 
sociological subjects to theological 
students. These courses will natur- 
ally form the backbone of the special 
department, but it will be broadened 
and enriched by opportunities for 
the study of all allied subjects. The 
course is in no sense a substitute for 
Those of 


a theological training. 


maturer years— busy clergymen, 
business and professional men—who 
can pursue only a part of the pre- 
scribed course, are expected to avail 
themselves of it. Students will have 
opportunities to engage in practical 
efforts in local charities, settlements, 
city missions; and visits will be made 
to local institutions. The course is 
a new and significant departure in 


university instruction. 


The secretary of the Kan- 

Pees sas state board of charities 
is reported as saying, “It 

is very gratifying to the board to 
state that the institutions 
are running smoothly, and that the 
change to republican management 
in five of the eight institutions has 
been not only without friction, but 
that the 
have done all they could to pleas- 
antly introduce, etc., etc.” <A sixth 
superintendent, a “very efficient” 
man, will resign “on account of low 


various 


populist superintendents 
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salary, and in order that the institu- 
tion may be placed in political har- 
mony with the state administration.” 
A seventh superintendent “ 
be outdone by any one in pleasantly 
complying with the wishes of the 
board in this respect.” 


will not 


The quotations all purport to be 
the words of the secretary of the 
state board. 
gratulated on the pleasant success 
with which its dependent classes are 


Kansas is to be con- 


to be handed over from populist 
to republican régime. Of course a 
superintendent, however 
“efficient,” would be very unsatis- 
factory to the insane or the feeble- 
minded after his superior officers 


populist 


The new 
superintendent may prove a little 


had all turned republican. 


green in the discharge of his duties, 
but it will cheer so much the help- 
less inmates under his charge to 
know that his political principles are 
all right. Members of the national 
conference who are going to Topeka 
next year will please bear this pleas- 
ant little family episode in mind 
when the time comes to discuss poli- 
tics in charitable institutions. 


: Whether a 
Major ee : 
McClaughry politics or not is not yet 
Resigns. 
esigns- clear, but 


real cause, Illinois is to 


question of 


whatever the 
lose the 
veteran and eminently capable serv- 
ices of Maj. R. W. McClaughry, 
warden of the state penitentiary at 
Joliet. 
sibly on account of Warden Mc- 
Claughry’s health, he having offered 
this as the reason for accepting 
charge of the United States peni- 


The change is made osten- 


tentiary at Fort Leavenworth, where 
the air is better than at mill-infested 
Joliet. Ex-congressman E. J. Mur. 
phy, who has had some experience 
as a warden, and who has been a 
member of the state board of pardons 
for the past three years, has been 
appointed in Warden McClaughry’s 
place. But it really doesn’t matter 
much,we suppose,who looks after the 
reforming of a state’s criminals, so 
long as he doesn’t get in the way of 
the politicians. 


Mount should 
have the commendation of 
every citizen in Indiana 
for refusing to ask, for political 
and partisan reasons, for the resigna- 
tions of the officers and members of 
boards of state charitable and penal 
institutions. 


Governor 
Indiana’s 


Experience. 


When he came into 
office he found the majority of the 
positions in these institutions filled 
with democrats. But all 
officers been retained and, 
when the time for which they had 
been appointed expired, they have 
been reappointed without regard to 
their political affinities. 
it should be and he has furnished a 


efficient 
have 


This is as 


notable example for all his successors 
in office as well as the governors of 
other states. 


Thetenement house com- 
mittee of the New York 
charity organization so- 


A Tenement 
House Exhibi- 
tion. 
ciety proposes to hold, in December, 
an exhibit of all phases of the tene- 
Models will 
be shown representing a block of 
New York 


ment house problem. 


existing tenements in 
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city,a block of tenements as it would 
appear if each house were built on 
plan, and 
a number of blocks of model tene- 


the present “ dumb-bell 
ments scientifically planned. These 
are to be accompanied by detailed 
statements regarding cost, prof- 
its, etc. 

The exhibit will also include stud- 
ies of existing model tenements in 
this country and abroad; studies of 


and working 


= 


suburban tenements 
people's cottages, of model lodging- 
houses and hotels for working men 
parks and 
baths, 


schools, etc.; a study of tenement 


and women, of play- 


grounds, libraries, cooking 
house conditions, of tenement house 
laws,and of the work of tenement 
house investigating committees. 
Other features of service in consider- 
ing the question will be included. 
When prepared the exhibit will 
be displayed in several districts of 


York Brooklyn, and if 


practicable it is proposed to repeat 


New and 
the exhibition in Boston, Chicago, 
Part 
of the exhibit will go to the Paris 


and possibly some other cities. 


exposition of 1900 in connection 
with the exhibit of this country in 
social economy. 

The work of this committee is in 
reality a continuation of that of the 
New York tenement 
mittee of 1894. 
of that commission left much still to 


house com- 


The excellent work 


be done in furthering the reform 
then started. 
are going up in New York at the 


New tenement houses 
tate of 2,000 a year. They are in 
many respects worse than the build- 
The 


ings of thirty years ago. 


modern “ air-shafts’’ upon which so 
much reliance has been placed often 
prove to be merely so many wells of 
stagnant and disease-laden air. To 
the unfavorable environment of 
these tenements belongs no small 
share of the credit for the crime and 
The 
present committee purposes to place 
the facts and 
hold them there until some efficient 


disease of our large cities. 


before the public 


remedy is secured. 

It is expected that the results of 
this exhibition will be to secure the 
enactment of wise restrictive legis- 
lation, to stimulate the building on 
model 


a large scale of tenement 


houses as commercial enterprises, 
and to encourage the improvement 
and proper management of existing 
old tenement houses, and the con- 
demnation of buildings unfit for 


habitation. 


International Me congress on tuber- 


Congress on 
Tuberculosis. 


culosis held in Berlin in 
May of course did noth- 
ing to add to the scientific knowledge 
of the subject. Its main value was 
in influencing opinion, in making 
more familiar to the public at large 
conclusions already known to med- 
ical experts. 

Somewhat of a reaction was notice- 
able against the tendency to confine 
treatment to hygienic and dietetic 
measures. Such a 
designated as “a distinctly retro- 


tendency was 


grade step in therapeutics.” In 
the acute earlier stages therapeutic 
methods are of very definite service. 
Still when the chronic stage of the 


disease has been reached, the treat 
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ment must become “chiefly disci- 
plinary and hygienic.” 

Such discussion as there was re- 
garding climate simply went to en- 
force the need, in each case, of the 
judgment of a skilled practitioner, 
familiar with the constitutional his- 
tory of the patient. 
for one are harmful for others. Any 


Places suitable 


healthful climate, plus careful med- 
ical supervision, may do in the early 
stages of the disease, and it is this 
fact which makes 
chances of success of public sana- 


favorable the 


toria, where the poor would be sent 
en masse—that is, without the possi- 
bility of individual climatic needs 
being considered. 

The 


were 


of climatic 
critically. It 
some 


statistics cures 
discussed 
that in the 
high altitudes are such by location 


was 
shown sanatoria 
as to exclude all patients but those 
of naturally rugged constitution; 
the percentage of cures among these 
obviously is misleading when stated 
as a possibility for all consumptives. 
Again, other sanatoria insist on a 
régime which deters from entry or 
drives away all except the constitu- 
tionally strong, ‘“‘ much, no doubt, to 
the improvement of their statistics.” 


The 


conference of 


second Canadian 


Canadian Con- 
ference. 


charities 
held in 
Toronto, on June 1 and 2, proved 
an interesting and successful gather- 
ing. 
points was from sixty to seventy- 
five, and the city attendance about 
fifty. 


perienced in getting workers inter- 


and correction, 


The attendance from outside 


Some difficulty has been ex- 
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ested, many of them claiming that 
there is very little to be gained by 
such a general conference. Those 
who attended were of a very different 
opinion, and the likelihood is that 
the of the conference 
will be fully demonstrated before 
many years. 


usefulness 


On taking the chair the president, 
McDonald, of 
gave an address explaining the object 


Judge Brockville, 


of the conference. He was followed 
by Hon. G. W. Ross, minister of 
Hon. E. J. Davis, 


provincial secretary, who cordially 


education, and 


endorsed the conference, and hoped 
that its deliberations would have an 
educational 


effect on the various 


institutions and charities of the 
country. 

Mr. J. J. Kelso gave an address on 
charity organization, pointing out 
the danger of impulsive and misap- 
plied philanthropy. There was 
greater danger, he said, of doing too 
much for the poor than of doing too 
little. 


door relief was always degrading in 


He showed further that out- 


its tendency. Massie 


followed with a consideration of the 


Mr. James 
same subject. Mr. Beverley Jones 
urged that the poor should be en- 
couraged to save during the summer, 
and detailed the operations of a fuel 
club which had been very successful. 
Dr. Oldwright gave an address ad- 
vocating improved methods of deal- 
ing with the habitual drunkard. The 
conference was unanimously of the 
opinion that the short sentence for 
this offence was a failure. 

At the evening meeting, Dr. J. T. 
central 


Gilmour, warden of the 
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prison, in an excellent address ad- 
yocated the indeterminate sentence 
and parole system in dealing with 
confirmed criminals. Chief detective 
Stark, of the Toronto police depart- 
ment, spoke on the necessity of look- 
ing carefully after small boys and 
keeping them away from the crim- 
inal element. Hon. Charles Drury, 
sheriff of the 
spoke on the classification of pris- 


county of Simcoe, 
oners in county jails. 

The session of Friday afternoon 
was devoted to a consideration of 
work for children, the special sub- 
jects being the children’s aid so- 
ciety, the improvement of family 
life among the poor, the finding of 
foster homes, the day nursery, pub- 
lic playgrounds, and orphanages and 
reformatories. 

In the evening Rev. Morgan Wood 
spoke on the work of the church. 
He advocated greater attention to 
the physical needs of the people on 
the part of church organizations. 

The following officers were elected 
Hon. 


vice-presi- 


for next year: President, 
Charles Drury, 
dents, Dr. W. L. Herriman, Lindsay ; 
Judge H. S. Macdonald, Brockville; 


James Massie; secretary, Dr. A. M. 


Barrie; 


Kelso, Toronto; treasurer, 


Rosebrugh ; also an executive com- 


mittee of nine members. 


The twenty-ninth annual 


Superintend- ¥ 

entsof the CONvention of the super- 
Poorof = intendents of the poor of 
New York 


New York 


was held at Poughkeepsie, June 15 


the state of 


17. The topics that received most 


serious consideration were 


STATE CONFERENCE. 


child- 
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saving, the tramp problem, and out- 
door relief. The commissioner of 
charities for the boroughs of Brook- 
lyn and Queens, New York city, 
read a paper in which he stated 
strongly his preference for placing 
children in families, and his con- 
viction that training in a large in- 
best prepara- 
Miss Mary V. 


Clark, assistant secretary of the state 


stitution is not the 
tion for citizenship. 
charities aid association, described 
the placing-out of children, as re- 
cently undertaken by that associa- 
tion. Superintendent of the poor 
L. A. Page, of Ontario county, dis- 
cussed the advisability of state care 
of dependent children, and an- 
swered the question as to whether it 
was wise forthe state to assume the 
control and education of dependent 
Superin- 


West- 


chester county, called attention to 


children, in the negative. 


tendent Henry Esser, of 


evils arising from the indiscriminate 
commitment of children to institu- 
tions by magistrates and justices of 
Reports were received 
New 
York city, Newburgh, Buffalo, and 
Rochester. 

The convention declared itself in 
favor of the following: 

That magistrates and_ courts 
should not be authorized to commit 
children on the ground of destitu- 
tion. 

That children under ten years of 
age convicted of vagrancy, dis- 
orderly conduct, or kindred offences 
should be committed to the care 
and custody of superintendents of 
the poor, or commissioners of chari- 
ties in cities, to be placed by them 
in families or institutions. 


the peace. 


from placing-out agents from 
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That destitute and delinquent 
children should not be placed in the 
same institutions. 

That overseers of the poor should 
not be authorized to place children 
in institutions as public charges, nor 
to place out children. 

Superintendent C. V. Lodge, of 
Monroe stated that the 
tramp problem had been solved in 
that 
tion 


county, 


county by forming an associa- 
of the the 
and adopting a uniform plan of en- 
forcing the tramp law; i. 


overseers of poor, 


e., commit- 
Mr. 


Frederic Almy, of the charity organ- 
¢ d oD 


ting tramps to the penitentiary. 


ization society in Buffalo, urged the 
abolition of public outdoor relief, 
especially in large cities. 

Other papers of special interest 
were those by Prof. Herbert E. Mills, 
of Vassar college, on the care of the 
poor in England, illustrated by stere- 
opticon views; by Secretary Heb- 
berd, of the state board of charities, 
on almshouse inspection; and by 
Dr. Geo. W. Brush, of Brooklyn, on 
sanitation in institutions for the poor. 
The attendance was not large, but 
the papers were of a high order of 
merit, and the discussion was partic- 
ularly valuable. 


A number of delegates to 
the 


ference of 


Official 
Conference 
Delegates. 


recent national con- 
and 


correction, both those officially rep- 


charities 


others, 
have, on their return home, written 
the more 
of the 


cussions for the local press. 


resenting their cities and 


reports of important 


conclusions conference dis- 
In one 
or two cities, notably Baltimore, the 


mayors have required such a report 
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from their official delegates. The 
custom is a good one, and ought to 
be followed universally. Such re. 
ports, carefully prepared, are sure of 
a careful reading by the local public, 
and thus the benefits of the confer. 
ence are made available for many 
who can not go to the meetings and 
who would not care to read the pub. 


lished proceedings. 


The following is the offi. 
corrected list of 
officers of the national 
conference of charities and 
correction to be held at Topeka in 
1900: 
President : 
Minneapolis. 


National z 
Conference Cl lly 
Officers 
for 1900. 


Charles E. Faulkner, 


Vice-prestdents: James A. Traut- 
man, Topeka; Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, Boston; George H. Knight, 


Lakeville, Connecticut. 

General secretary: Hastings H., 
Hart, 1 15 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Executive committee: Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, Baltimore; John R. Elder, 
Indianapolis; Miss Mary E. Perry, 
St. Louis; Ernest P. Bicknell, Chi- 
cago; William P. Lyon, Madison; 
William F. Slocum,Colorado Springs; 
Laban Pratt, Boston. 

Official reporter and editor : Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, Boston. 

Assistant secretaries: Amos W. 
Butler, Indianapolis; Charles P. Kel- 
logg,Waterbury; C. H. Fenn, Leaven- 
worth; C. M. Hubbard, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. F. C. Lee, Dowagiac, Michigan; 
Carl Kelsey, Chicago. 

Reports from states: H. H. Hart, 
Chicago; Charles P. Kellogg, Water- 
bury; Amos W. Butler, Indian- 
apolis. 

County and municipal charities: 
Hugh F. Fox, Bayonne, New Jersey ; 
Mrs. Phebe H. McMillan, Minne- 
apolis; M. B. Bushnell, Mansfield, 
Ohio; Mrs. E. E. Williamson, Eliza- 
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beth, New Jersey; Robert Treat 
Paine, Boston; Frederic Almy, Buf- 
falo; Edward T. Devine, New York; 
Joseph P. Byers, Columbus; A. J. 
Bair, Seattle. 

Care of feeble-minded and epileptics: 
F. M. Powell, Glenwood, Iowa; W. 
A. Polglase, Lapeer, Michigan; W. 
E. Fernald,Waverley, Massachusetts; 
H. C. Rutter, Gallipolis, Ohio; W. P. 
Letchworth, Buffalo; Mary J. Dun- 
lap, Vineland, New Jersey; Eva C. 
Harding, Topeka. 

Prisons and reformatortes for 
adults: William Chamberlain, Jack- 
son; Mrs. E. B. Baker, Denver; Rev. 
Samuel Fallows, Chicago; F. 5S. 
Spencer, Toronto; Miss Sarah F. 
Keeley, Indianapolis; Mrs. Ellen C. 
Johnston, Sherborne, Massachusetts. 

Care of destitute and neglected chil- 
dren: S. A. Merrill, Owatonna, Min- 
nesota; Mrs. Ursula L. Harrison, 
Chicago; John W. Douglass, Wash- 
ington; W. B. Streeter, Indianapolis; 
Meigs V. Crouse, Cincinnati; William 
I. Gardner, Portland, Oregon; J. P. 
Dysart, Milwaukee; J. J. Kelso, 
Toronto; C. D. Randall, Coldwater, 
Michigan. 

Reformatories and industrial 
schools; LL. D. Drake, Booneville, 
Missouri; Mrs. Lucy M. Sickles, 
Adrian, Michigan; J. W. Brown, Red 
Wing, Minnesota; Mrs. A. W. Stiles, 
Delaware, Ohio; E. W. Wentworth, 
Portland, Maine; D. M. Barrett, Lan- 
caster, Ohio; superintendent state 
reform school, Topeka; superintend- 
ent state reform school for girls, 
Beloit, Kansas. 

Organization of charity: Charles 
5. Grout, Indianapolis; George S. 
Wilson, Washington; Mrs. Simeon 
H. Crane, Chicago; Joseph R. Dow- 
ney, Keokuk, Iowa; Miss Mary L. 
Birtwell, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
W. C. Smallwood, Minneapolis; 
George F. Damon, Kansas City; John 
Laughland, Omaha; Edward A. Fay, 


Dayton; Mrs. Bolton Smith, Mem- 
phis; Frank Tucker, New York. 

Politics in charitable and correc- 
tional affairs: Philip C. Garrett, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. E. H. Keen, 
Chicago ; Mrs. Albert H. Smith, Palo 
Alto; Alexander Fitzhugh, Des 
Moines; F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence, 
Kansas; W. W. Folwell, St. Paul; 
Henry W. Farnam, New Haven. 

Public policy in the care of the tn- 
sane: Homer Folks, New York; H. 
A. Tomlinson, St. Peter, Minne- 
sota; Frank B. Sanborn, Concord, 
Massachusetts ; Samuel M. Lindsay, 
Philadelphia; Geo. F. Keene, How- 
ard, Rhode Island; Arthur L. 
Worden, Detroit. 

Jats, workhouses, and lockups: C. 
L. Stonaker, Denver; Mrs. James 
Anderson, Huron, Ohio; Charlton 
T. Lewis, New York; Levi L. Bar- 
bour, Detroit; J. J. McCook, Hart- 
ford; James F. Jackson, St. Paul; 
Michel Heymann, New Orleans. 

State boards and commissions: W. 
R. Stewart, New York; Miss Mary 
Hall, Hartford; Herbert W. Lewis, 
Washington; R. D. Lawrence, 
Springfield, Illinois; Leontine Lin- 
coln, Fall River; Thomas A. Hilton, 
Coldwater, Michigan; Timothy 
Nicholson, Richmond, Indiana. 


STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 

The current issue of the 
Indtana Bulletin of Chart- 
tics and Correction, published by the 


Indiana 
Children. 


board of state charities of that state, 


contains an interesting article on 


the “state care of dependent chil- 


dren in Indiana,’ which relates 


largely to the work of placing such 
children in family homes, carried on 
by the state agent of the board, pur- 


suant to the provisions of an act of 
Under this 
act it appears that “ county commis- 


the legislature of 1897. 
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sioners are required to maintain 
those children who are proper de- 
pendents upon their respective coun- 
ties outside the poor asylum. After 
the first day of January, 1898, they 
were prohibited from maintaining 
any child between the ages of three 
and seventeen years in that institu- 
tion. They may provide for these 
children in one of three ways: by 
erecting orphans’ homes; by con- 
tracting with existing organizations 
for the care of such wards, for whom 
they are given authority to purchase 
or lease ground and erect buildings ; 
by placing such children in the care 
of the agent of the board of state 
charities.” 
Some of the 
that have attended 


important results 
Indiana's efforts 
at state supervision of dependent 
children are stated to be as follows: 
“Increased local interest and the at- 
tention of the public more generally 
attracted to child the re- 
moval of the children from the poor 


saving; 
asylums; the utilization of the local 
orphans’ homes, whereby they are 
all united in the work and co-operat- 
advancement of the 


ing for the 


cause of child saving; the  possi- 
bility of conducting a home to suit 
local conditions and yet elevating 
its standard; the release to the state’s 
care of the children whom she main- 
tains, resulting in the removal of 
many children from public support 
and the great lessening of county 
expense; placement of children in 
approved family homes, the orphans’ 
home being used simply to train and 
fit them for such conditions rather 


than as a permanent home; homes 
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approved only after personal visita. 
tion; reports received three timesa 


year, twice by visits; a complete 


record of each child kept; children 


often removed to a distance from 


former homes and associations, 


greatly to their advantage; securing 


the co-operation of all institutions 
under a central authority in the care 
and placing-out of children.” 

The second number of 
volume one of the bulletin 


lowa. 


of Iowa state institutions, published 


by the lowa board of control of 
state institutions, has recently been 
dated “ April, 


This bulletin is intended to 


issued, although 


I 899.” 


be ‘fa quarterly journal of the 


scientific and clinical work in the 
hospitals for the insane, and in the 
institutions for the feeble-minded,” 
and to contain “information touch- 
institutions under the 
The 
present issue contains a wide range 
“ the 


ing all other 
care of the board of control.” 
from 


of subjects, running 


vermiform appendix” and “ gas. 


of fork” to 


“teaching defective children” and 


trotomy for removal 
the well worn, but ever vernal theme, 
of “the duty of the state in the 


care of dependent children.” A 
very interesting and timely article is 
that by Superintendent F. C. Hoyt, 
of the hospital for the insane at Mt. 
Pleasant, on ‘‘ physiological dietary 
for state institutions,” which was 
presented at the recent quarterly 
conference of the chief executive 
officers of the state institutions with 
the 


ference is fully reported in the bul- 


board of control. This con- 


lectin and in 
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A “GERRY SOCIETY” 


lettin and indicates that the board of 
control is rapidly obtaining a grasp 
of its work. 


The state board of correc- 
tions 


Minnesota. eas a 
and charities is at 


present endeavoring to secure model 
glans for almshouses and for jails, 
This 


isa movement worthy of emulation, 


with a view to their adoption. 


because it is likely to influence local 
authorities to build upon right prin- 
ciples rather than after the plans of 
some local architect, possibly with 
political influence, as frequently hap- 
pens, whose mind runs to pinacles 
and towers, but who has no practical 
the 
charitable or penal institutions. 


acquaintance with needs of 


The New York Lhe appellate division of 
s.P.€.C. the supreme court in the 
first department has handed down 
an important unanimous decision in 
the case of “the people of .the state 
of New York ex rel. the state board 
of charities, appellant-respondent, vs. 
the New York society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children, re- 
spondent-appellant.”” This decision, 
which, it is understood, was written 
by Justice Barrett, and concurred in 
by his associates, sustains without 
qualification the board’s contention 
that the society for the prevention 


f 


of cruelty to children is a charitable 


institution, and therefore in every 
department of its work subject to 
the unrestricted visitation and in- 
spection of the board. 

Some of the more important ex- 
from the decision 


cerpts are as 


follows: 


The question here is whether the 
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society for the prevention of cruelty 
to children is a charitable or eleemos- 
ynary institution, and as such sub- 
ject to the relator’s powers of visi- 
tation and inspection. It would 
almost seem as though the very 
appellation of the society suggested 
a solution of the question. If such 
a society is not a charitable society 
it is difficult to define its other 
character. It certainly comes within 
every definition of a charitable so- 
ciety to be found in the books, 
whether considered in the light of 
the statute of Elizabeth or independ- 
ent of that statute; and it also 
comes within the provisions of the 
constitution and statutes on that 
head as those provisions have been 
construed by the court of appeals in 
people ex rel. New York institution 
for the blind v. Fitch, 154 N. Y., 14. 
It was there held that the word 
charitable as used in the constitution 
and statutes conferring powers of 
visitation and inspection upon the 
relator should be given only its 
usual and ordinary meaning. It 
needs no more than that to bring 
the society within the powers of the 
board. The prevention of cruelty 
to children is essentially a charity 
in the usual and ordinary meaning 
of the word. Any other view of the 
mission of the society is quite in- 
conceivable. 


On the subject of the society's 


claim that it is a “subordinate gov- 


ernmental the decision 


agency, 
says: 


If it is not a charitable institu- 
tion, what is it? There is no direct 
answer to this question. There isa 
trace of suggestion that it may be 
styled a subordinate governmental 
agency—whatever in the present 
connection that may mean. It is 
the first time we have ever heard it 
intimated that a private corporation, 
created under legislative authority, 
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could be appointed and removed— 
in analogy to public officials—as an 
agent for the execution of the laws 
of the state. When Judge Finch, in 
Trustees vs. Roome, 93 N. Y., 313, 
applied that phrase to certain ex- 
empt firemen, he pointed out that 
their duties were public; that their 
appointment came from the com- 
mon council; and that they were 
liable to be removed by the authority 
which appointed them. The truth 
is that the powers to which the 
society points as suggestive of its 
subordinate governmental agency, 
were conferred upon it independently 
for its direct corporate purposes and 
not in any just sense as the agent of 
the state. It could not well have 
been otherwise. For as Mr. Justice 
Landon clearly pointed out in Fox 
vs. Mohawk and Hudson _ river 
humane society (25 App. Div., 26), 
while private corporations may be 
employed to serve the government 
in various matters which are the 
subject of contract it is certainly not 
eligible to public office. ‘It is 
obvious,” said that learned judge, 
“that the execution of police regu- 
lations, which affect the life, liberty, 
property, health, and happiness of 
human beings, should be vested in 
human beings, and not in such legal 
entities as can not be endowed with 
moral qualities and can not be ade- 
quately punished for official mis- 
conduct.” 

The decision further says: 

So much for the letter of the law. 
Its spirit seems equally clear. Why, 
it may well be asked, should the 
people or the legislature have in- 
tended to withdraw these societies 
from the supervising powers of the 
board? The very fact that they are 
clothed with unusual, peculiar, and 
even extraordinary powers, instead 
of being a ground for exemption, 
seems rather to suggest a conclusive 
reason why they should be super- 
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vised, and indeed, quite as vigilantly 
as institutions possessing less power 
for good or evil. 

No reason has been assigned which 
would justify the exceptional with. 
drawal contended for. Surely the 
state board of charities can be trusted 
with the sacred confidences of these 
societies quite as freely as the officers 
of the societies themselves. This 
society has no reason to fear an 
abuse of power on the part of such 
a board. It is simply a question, 
then, whether the convenience of 
these societies shall count for more 
than the public policy of the state 
with regard to the visitation and in- 
spection of public and private institu- 
tions, as evidenced by the constitution 
and the law. There can be but one 
answer to such a question. In our 
judgment the relator here was clearly 
within its jurisdiction in demanding 
the right of general visitation anc 
inspection given to it by the consti- 
tution and by section ten of the act 
of 1896; and the mandamus should 
have been granted in full, according 
to the tenor of its notice of motion 


The complete fourth bien- 
nial the 
Wisconsin re- 


Wisconsin. 
report of state 
board of control of 
formatory, charitable, and penal 
institutions, for the two fiscal years 
ending September 30, 1898, an 
unbound volume of 413 pages, has 
recently been issued, and contains 
much information of interest with 
relation to charitable and correctional 


work in that state. 


THe EPILEPTIC. 
In January last the legis- 
lature of made 


State Care 7 
in Texas Texas 

provision for a colony for 
epileptics in that state. The gov- 


ernor of the state, in his last annual 
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TEXAS EPILEPTIC COLONY. 


message, called attention to the de- 
srability of some provision on the 
the state for dependent 

He is an and 
enthusiastic advocate of the colony 
plan, and is devoting much time and 
energy to the founding of the new 
A tract of land embracing 
6s0 acres, at Abiline, has been se- 
cured. It is valuable and will doubt- 


part of 


epileptics. earnest 


colony. 


less prove to be very satisfactory 
for the purpose, with the exception 
that it is not well watered and will 
require some irrigation. 

The governor shows great fore- 
sight in taking up the 
manner he 


matter in 
has. 
He recently appointed Dr. B. M. 
Worsham, the 
state lunatic asylum at Austin, to 


the systematic 
superintendent of 


visit, inspect, and thoroughly study 
all the institutions for epileptics in 
this country. Dr. Worsham its pay- 
ing special attention to the matters 
of water and drainage, since these 
two factors vital im- 


are of such 


portance in the location of any 


new institution. Two days were 
spent by him recently in studying 
thoroughly the Craig colony estate 
and the details of management of 
the institution. In his report to 


the governor he will recommend 
that the 
founded in Texas be strictly along 


observed by 


new institution to be 


the lines the Craig 
colony. 

It is a matter for regret, which it 
is not too late to correct, that both 
the sane and the insane epileptics 
will be cared for in the Texas colony. 
This is a serious mistake and one 
that can not be deprecated in too 
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strong language. If the sane and 
the insane are both cared for in one 
institution, the result will be always 
most unsatisfactory. It will result 
in having neither a colony, in the 
true sense of the word, nor an in- 
There will always be 
a question as to where the dividing 


sane asylum. 


line shall be, and sane epileptics, on 
the same plot of ground with the 
insane, will always feel that it is 
only a question of time when they 
too must be relegated to such quar 
ters as are occupied by the insane. 
It would be far better to make sepa- 
rate provision for the insane epi- 
leptic, and this, by the way, is an 
advance in the treatment of the de- 
fective and dependent classes that 
the state of New York has not yet 
made, but that must come sooner or 
later. The insane epileptic is out of 
place on the wards of the ordinary 
the 
matters stand to-day, there is really 
His condi- 
tion strongly demands that 


hospitals for insane, and, as 
no place for him to go. 
there 
shall be a separate institution cre- 
ated solely for him. We sincerely 
hope that a change in the policy of 
the Texas colony will be made and 
that provision will be made for only 
one class of epileptics in the colony. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
policy of the Texas colony will in- 
corporate small buildings, in which 
only a few patients will live. Dr. 
Worsham was very much impressed 
with two things on the occasion of 
his recent visit to the Craig colony. 
One was the great necessity for the 


proper classification of patients (and 
without small buildings this is im- 
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possible), and proper provision for 
the employment of all patients (with- 
out which no colony for epileptics 
can be made to succeed). 


W. P. SPRATLING. 


DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 
The bill passed by the 
legislature of Illinois, pro- 
viding for the establish- 
ment of truant schools, 
signed by the governor. 


Illinois 
Truants. 


has been 
It provides 
that cities having a population of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants shall 
establish truant schools within two 
years, and that the board of educa- 
tion in any city having a population 
of over 25,000 and less than 100,000 
may establish a truant school, pro- 
vided the 


proposition has been 


adopted by the people by a majority 
Children 


are to be committed upon an in- 


vote at a general election. 
determinate sentence. None are to 
be released upon parole within less 
than four weeks from date of com- 
mitment, but children may be re- 
leased, after such period, if the super- 
intendent of such school shall have 
become satisfied from the conduct 
of such children that, if paroled, they 
will attend school regularly. Boards 
of education are given power to 
establish rules and regulations under 
which children are to be allowed to 
return home upon parole. Paroled 
children shall remain in the legal cus- 
tody and control of the officers of the 
truant school. Parents and guard- 
ians are required to provide suitable 
clothing in the truant school. If 
any child violates the conditions of 
his parole, he shall be returned to 


the truant school and shall not be 
again released for a period of three 
months, and if he violates the con- 
ditions of a second parole, he shall 
be returned and retained for at least 
one year. 


It was interesting to learn that 
one of the most interested delegates 
to the recent national conference of 
charities and correction, an overseer 
of the poor from a large western 
city, was sent to the west in 1859 by 
the children’s aid society of New 
York. 
Visiting Chil- 


dren Placed 
Out. 


Mr. Frank Lewis, agent 
of the state public school 
of Minnesota, comment- 
ing upon the editorial in the March 
number of the REVIEW upon super- 
vision of children placed in families, 
calls attention to the fact that in 
some cases frequent visitation may 
disturb the relations between the 

their foster 
particularly if the 


children and parents, 


children were 
placed in families when quite young. 
Such children, Mr. Lewis suggests, 
need not be visited more often than 
once a year. In his opinion, if the 
selection of homes has been suf- 
ficiently careful, one agent can exer- 
cise adequate supervision over three 
or four hundred children, provided 
they are not too widely separated. 
The last phrase of Mr. Lewis’s com- 
ment may be regarded as the saving 
Undoubtedly, it is sufficient 
to visit certain children once a year. 


clause. 


Undoubtedly also, visitation by un- 
tried agents, or by persons who failed 
to exercise tact, might do more harm 


than good. Since there are only 
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about three hundred working days 
in a year, and since due allowance 
must be made for the agent’s vaca- 
tion, and much of his time must be 
occupied in investigating new homes, 
transferring children from one home 
to another, and taking children to 
homes, and since many children need 
to be visited at least once every 
three months, the writer is still of 
the opinion that one agent should 
not be expected to exercise an over- 
sight over more than about one 
hundred children, assuming that 
they are children of all ages, from 
infancy to sixteen or eighteen years, 
and that they are scattered over a 
territory with a radius of 150 or 200 
miles from the agent’s headquarters. 
HoMER FoLks. 

Children’s 2h¢ board of children’s 

Guerdians ot guardians in Indianapolis 


Indianapolis. has. been 
ae 


in existence 
about ten years, and, when its last 
report was issued, had received under 
its care 336 children. For 204 of 
these, permanent homes had _ been 
found; others were restored to their 
parents when they gave satisfactory 
evidence of reformation so far as the 
treatment of their children was con- 
cerned; while at the close of last 
year forty-five were provided for in 
the home which the board main- 
tains at Irvington, a suburb of In- 


The 


erected 


county commis- 


there for the 


dianapolis. 

sioners have 
board a home costing $28,000, which 
furnishes comfortable accommoda- 
tions for 100 children, where they 
can be cared for and educated until 


placed in families. 


DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 
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It is found that taking children 
from their parents has frequently led 
to the reformation of the parents. 
The police also testify that the pre- 
ventive effect of the law establishing 
the board is very apparent, as it 
makes parents more careful how they 
provide for and treat their children. 
The board employs its own agent 
and is very careful in its selection of 
homes. 

The bill introduced into the last 
Indiana legislature for the establish- 
ment of boards of children’s guardi- 
ans in counties than 
50,000 people failed to pass, and only 
four counties are authorized by law 


having less 


to establish such boards. 


pieinais Che | ondon Hospital 
infant calls attention to the sur- 
Mortality. - : 
me prising fact that during 


periods of famine, as the cotton 
famine of Lancashire or the siege 
of Paris, the death-rate among in- 
fants is only half as great as at other 
times. Two reasons are given. 
During such times infants are 
more likely to get the food nature 
provides for them. In Lancashire 
a great number of women are en- 
gaged in the factories, and their 
children are brought up, not very 
carefully in many cases, by hand. 
In France the suckling of children 
is very unusual, except amongst 
those persons who can afford a wet 
nurse. But, in famine time, mother’s 
milk is one of the few commodities 
that can be got for nothing; there- 
fore, in the dire stress of the situ- 
ation, mothers who, either for work 
or pleasure, would have been absent 
from their children, leaving them to 
the care of hirelings, were compelled 
from sheer poverty to nurse them 
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themselves. And so the babies 
throve. Such facts as these bring 
forward very impressively the fact 
that hand-feeding is a dangerous 
thing, especially among the poor. 
Those who can afford experienced 
nurses, and whose homes make it 
possible that feeding-bottles will be 
kept scrupulously clean, that food 
will be given at the right tempera- 
ture, that milk will be sweet and 
pure, may attempt hand-feeding 
without evil results. But among 
the poor these advantages must be 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Therefore, it is of the first impor- 
tance to impress upon poor mothers 
—who are getting lazy and selfish 
like their betters—the importance 
of suckling their children. 

Perhaps, however, there is another 
reason why infants do well in famine 
time. The poor are notoriously 
fond of giving their children “a bit 
of what’s going,” and what is going 
in their homes is often rather tasty 
than digestible. There is no doubt 
that children do better when 
mother’s milk is their only fare, 
without the addition of appetising 
morsels of red herring, sausages, 
and the like. 

Doubtless this striking experience 
across the water might have some 
lessons to convey to the regions of 
sterilized milk and free ice charities 
of our own country. But lest we 
draw on our heads the scorn of those 
matronly wiseacres who 


the ‘mothers’ 


laugh at 
of our 
spinster trained nurses, we leave the 


meetings ” 


drawing of any American moral to 
these same despised teachers of the 
motherhood of the poor—teachers, 
by the way, whose influence in the 
homes of the districts in which they 
work is equaled by that of no other 
of our many social agencies. 


Child Labor “2 immediate effect of the 
In law passed in Germany in 
Germany. 1891 for the protection of 
artisans was a great falling off in the 
number of children employed in 
factories. The total had increased 
from 21,053 in 1886 to 27,458 in 
1890, but the figures for 1892 fell to 
11,212, The following year was 
marked by a decrease, proportion- 
ately almost as great, the total fall- 
ing to 5,911. In 1894 the number 
fell to 4,259. However, an increased 
desire to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction, a desire attendant upon un- 
usual industrial development, seems 
to have prevailed for the time being 
against humane considerations, for 
in 1896 and 1897 the number of 
children employed increased to 5,312 
and 6,151 respectively. The majority 


of these children are employed in 


the so-called “house industries,’— 
winding yarn, making cigars, thread- 
Official statements 
record that in Saxony children as 


ing needles, etc. 


young as five and six are employed 
in the “flat-stitch” trade, earning 
about two and one-fourth cents an 
hour, and working from eight to ten 
hours a day. 


A citizen of Baltimore 
has volunteered to build 
and equip for the city 
two public bath houses, to cost about 
For five 
years the city commissioners who 
have charge of the summer baths 
have been urging the city authorities 
to make some ample provision for 
baths to be open all the year and 
accessible to people living in the 


Two Baths for 
Baltimore. 


forty-five thousand dollars. 
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congested parts of the city, where 
bathing facilities are now unattain- 
able. Under the auspices of the 
Maryland public health association 
a public meeting was held last No- 
vember (see the REVIEW for Jan- 
uary), at which representatives of 
Boston and Philadelphia told about 
the public baths in these cities. The 
public press furthered the éfforts of 
the association, and the present gift 
is the sequel. The baths will be 
equipped with shower, spray, and tub 
baths, and with public laundries. 
The summer baths of the city in 
operation at present furnished baths 
last season for only forty thousand 
persons. Given proper facilities, the 
people of Baltimore would run this 
record to one million the first year. 


The trustees of the de 
Hirsch plan- 
ning steps toward the 


Proposed 
Improvements 
in Brooklyn. 


fund are 


amelioration of conditions now ob- 
taining in Brownsville, the Jewish 
quarter of Brooklyn. This settle- 
ment is only about ten years old, 
but public improvement has not 
kept pace with the growth of the 
community. The proposed improve- 
ments include baths and a building 
for educational work. 


iis tate A correspondent of the 
aWorkman’s Springfield Republican 

College. writes from Oxford of the 
workman’s college recently estab- 
lished there by two young Ameri- 
cans, Messrs. Vrooman and Beard, 
both of the west. From this account, 
the most definite we have seen of 


this still indefinite experiment, we 


RUSKIN HALL. 
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quote some statements which will 
help to make clear what the work- 
man’s college is planned to accom- 
plish : 

The gist of the plan is to give the 
laboring man as much college study 
and training in a course one year 
long as will be of practical use to 
him in giving him a firmer grip on 
politics and economics, and, if he 
likes, literature and history, at an 
expense of $2.50 a week for board, 
lodging, and washing. Ruskin hall, 
as the home of the college is called, 
stands on St. Giles street, in the 
heart of Oxford, and was leased from 
Balliol college. There is nothing 
luxurious about it, or about the fare 
that is provided for the ten shillings 
a week. Breakfast, at seven, con- 
sists of porridge, bacon, and herring. 
During the morning the men attend 
lectures or read and write at the 
hall. Dinner is provided at twelve. 
The afternoon is free for games and 
reading, and especially for athletics, 
football preferred. Tea is served at 
four, and late in the evening there is 
a supper of bread and cheese, No 
alcoholic liquors are permitted on 
the premises. It is understood that 
Mr. Vrooman supplies a large part of 
the funds required for this under- 
taking, and will continue to do so 
for the next two years. Books are 
the only contributions asked from 
the public. 

The students at Ruskin hall have 
in many cases obtained a special leave 
of absence from their employers for 
a year, the idea being that they will 
be enough better workmen when they 
return to make it worth while to hold 
their places open forthem. Some of 
the others are taking the risk without 
any guarantee from the people. In 
all cases they are urged to return to 
their trade, as it is, to quote the 
founders, “the general tendency of 
the movement to implant in the 
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working classes in England a leaven 
of men who will bring to their daily 
work wider minds and artistic per- 
ception.” 

The courses already arranged are 
English constitutional history, soci- 
ology, political economy, industrial 
history, psychology,and English liter- 
ature. Other courses are to be added 
later. After the men leave Ruskin 
hall they are expected to attend the 
ordinary university extension lectures 
somewhere, or to keep in touch with 
the hall through its correspondence 
department, which is to be carried on 
somewhat after the manner of the 
famous Chautauqua circles, with the 
important exception that little stress 
is laid on the memorizing of facts, 
and particular attention is given to 
the essays of not less than 700 words 
which the students are required to 
send in once a month, on subjects 
suggested on the work of the month. 
The papers are subjected to a rigid 
examination by an instructor, who 
will examine the matter of the thesis, 
and by an English critic, who will 
look after its style. In fact, the thesis 
is to be the chief instrument of this 
singular college. 

One of the ends is to enable the 
working man to speak for himself in 
public, and to train him for the race 
for public preferment if his ambitions 
take him in that direction. Already 
some of the students are planning to 
follow John Burns and Keir Hardy 
forthwith into the house of commons. 
One of the men entertaining this 
ambition is a cook, who is paying his 
way by acting as chef of the estab- 
lishment. A gardener and a miner 
are enrolled, and,oddly enough, a cap- 
tain of the royal engineers. 

At present the men are doing much 
of their own housework, but Mrs. 
Vrooman is planning fora settlement 
of women in another house, who will 
supervise this part of the work and 
assist the men in their studies, and 


help to provide music and other enter- 
tainments. Mr.Vrooman reports that 
the hall already has 400 working 
students in its correspondence classes, 
a larger number of resident students 
than several other of the older col- 
leges, and the written pledges of 
thousands of active friends and sup- 
porters in every part of the empire. 
While, of course, the college has no 
official connection with Oxford uni- 
versity, it has the indorsement of 
some of the professors and the help 
of a number of the students. 

The chief labor leaders seem to 
have taken to Ruskin hall. Ben 
Tillett, who has led some of the 
greatest strikes on record here, says 
that if Mr. Vrooman succeeds he 
will do the best work of any man in 
the century, especially as it is the 
plan to keep clear of any creed and 
any political fad, and merely to help 
the working classes form their own 
opinions. James Sexton, of Liver- 
pool, general secretary of the na- 
tional union of dock laborers, repre- 
senting 14,000 men, says he belie-es 
the trade unions will do all they 
can to forward this movement, of 
which the eventual result, he added, 
would be to make trade unionism 
almost, if not altogether, unnecessary 
in the future. Ignorance, he said, 
was responsible for the existence of 
trade unionism, which was in itself 
a necessary evil, founded on the 
greater evil of individual greed 
for gain. It was the only weapon 
the working classes had, because 
they were debarred from the advan- 
tages given to the educatea class of 
seeing any other way out of the 
difficulty. 

As will have been inferred, the 
name of the school comes from the 
fact that it is an effort to realize the 
higher social ideals of John Ruskin, 
—in whose name have already been 


attempted some of the most success- 
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THE TRAMP PROBLEM. 


ful, and some of the wildest, of mod- 
ern social movements. It is diffi- 


cult to estimate fairly the possibili- 
Three of the 
six subjects mentioned in the incipi- 


ties of such a school. 


ent curriculum can be studied advan- 
tageously for any length of time, 
however the 
political 


short; other three, 


sociology, economy, and 
psychology, subjects about which 
those who have studied the most 
are the least willing to dogmatize, 
can be taught in the brief year’s 
course only in a most perfunctory 
manner, presenting as facts the 
tentative hypotheses of whatever 
school of thought the instructors 
may happen to follow. When, ten 
the progress of 
has left 
in the rear, will not 
graduates of Ruskin 


years from now, 


scientific thought these 
hypotheses far 
the hall, as 
workmen, still insist 
on carrying out the old dogmas, 
which they learned as fundamental 
truths? 


But aside 


leaders among 


from difficulties, 


which good sense and a candid atti- 


such 


tude on the part of instructors may 
surmount, it is unmistakably true 
that there are many workmen who 
would gladly avail 
educational advantages such as this 


themselves of 
school affords. This may be seen 
in the popularity of the free educa- 
tional conducted by the 
of New York 
itself, is an 


lectures 
of education 

The idea, of 
excellent one. Everything depends 
upon the spirit in which it is carried 
out. Should the Oxford 
ment succeed, it is almost certain 
that similar efforts will be made in 


board 
city. 


experi- 
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America. The popularity of such 

however, should not 
lead us to forget that it is from the 
broader education of the working 


movements, 


classes as a whole, rather than of a 
few ‘ir would-be leaders, thé 
few of their would-be leaders, that 
any permanent betterment of their 
condition can be expected. 


There are slums in the 
United States, writes 
Josiah Flynt in the /nde- 
pendent of June 15, which are dis- 
tinctly American in and 
which no other country in the world 
is troubled 


Railroad 
Slums. 


origin, 


are the 
and camps sit- 
of the trunk 
railroad lines in this country. 

All countries 
wandering 


with. These 


tramp “ hang-outs” 


uated on almost all 


plagued with 
bands of beggars and 
thieves, but ours is the only one 
whose railroads are overrun by pro- 
fessional out-of-work gangs of “ hold- 
up men,” and a constantly increasing 
army of “hoboes.” In Europe it 
would be impossible for such a state 
of affairs to exist. These “ railroad 
slums” afford refuge to the most 
lawless, and make it possible for a 
tramp and a thief to roam at will 
throughout the land and have a 
stopping place where the police can 
not bother him. The tramp spends 
his days wandering from one to the 
other of these “ hang-outs.” Every 
provincial town, and not a few 
villages, have at their back doors 
little Whitechapels in the shape of 
tramp camps. This deplorable state 
of affairs has familiarized the boys 
of the country with a criminal 
environment, for one thing. Be- 
tween New York and Chicago, 
merely to take this section of the 
country, there is hardly a town on 
any of the railroads connecting these 
two cities where the majority of the 


are 
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young men and boys have not at 
least an amateurish acquaintance 
with tramp life. A man who has 
spent twenty years of his life in the 
police department of one of the rail- 
roads says that out of every five 
youngsters who gather around the 
tramps at their camps, three are 
sure, sooner or later, to run away 
from home and try tramping on 
their own hook, and one is almost 
certain never to return to his home. 

These are facts which the public 
ought to consider seriously, and un- 
til they do, and take action accord- 
ingly, the railroad slums will con- 
tinue to increase. At present they 
are worst in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mass- 
achusetts, New Jersey, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Colorado, Texas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, but they are to be 
found all over the country. On the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pitts- 
burgh, which includes the two roads 
known as the “ Fort Wayne” and 
“Pan Handle,” they are no longer 
allowed either to travel or collect 
with impunity, yet this same prop- 
erty was once one of the most 
tramp-ridden lines in the United 
States. These lines, thanks to the 
determination of the general mana- 
ger to have them so, have at last 
been “cleaned up,” as the tramp 
says, and are no longer avenues of 
crime or highways of trespassers. 
The reform has been achieved 
through a well organized and care- 
fully superintended police force. 

If the public is determined that 
they be done away with, the rail- 
road slums can never become per- 
manent, but the longer they are 
allowed, the more harm they will 
do. A great many of the people 
who now live in them will settle in 
the cities when driven off the rail- 
roads, but they are already a recog- 
nized factor in city life in winter, 
and their presence in summer will 


not materially add to municipal 
problems. 


In the Charity Organisa- 
tion Review for May Mr, 
James Parsons writes, from 
the side of private individ- 
uals interested and investing in 
model and improved tenements, on 
the effects of the existing and con- 
templated intervention of public 
authorities in the matter. Our 
readers will remember that recently 
we quoted the London Hospital as 
opposing on sanitary grounds muni- 


State Action 
and the 
Housing 
Question. 


cipal interest in the question of pro- 
viding model homes for the poor. 
Mr. Parsons finds other 
objections to this form of municipal 
socialism. 


serious 


In the early days of the interven- 
tion of public authorities the con 
demned sites were cleared and sold 
subject to the obligation to build. 
One or more of the east end dwel- 
lings company’s sites were so ac- 


quired. But this modest function 
did not suit the ambition of the 
London county council. They de- 
termined to become competitors in 
the business of building and owning 
workmen's dwellings; they were not 
satisfied merely to embark the rate- 
payers’ money in building, but pro- 
ceeded to do the actual building 
themselves. A_ return issued by 
them shows that to March 31, 1897, 
they have housed 4,226 persons at a 
cost for building alone of £267,220, 
or £63 a head. The east end 
dwellings company, up to 1895, 
housed 4,804 at a cost of £212,415 
for building alone, or £44 a head. 
The same return shows that the 
persons housed by the council are 
entirely different from the persons 
displaced; as regards one scheme, 
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out of 1,210 displaced, nine only 
availed themselves of the new ac- 
commodation; as regards another 
scheme, the figures are 1,500 and 
eleven. 

Once started on its own scheme 
of housing, the council, Mr. Parsons 
complains, finds ways of making 
things uncomfortable for the private 
building companies, which it chooses 


to recognize as rivals. Unnecessary 


building regulations, slow approval 


of plans, etc.,—methods suggestive 
of Tammany,—are charged against 
the municipal officials. 

Of course, it must be borne in 
mind that Mr. Parsons is avowedly 
antagonistic to municipal control, 
from business interests, yet it is well 
worth while to know what possibili- 
ties lie before us should the recent 
REVIEW for 
April) of some New York city offi- 
cials in this direction ever be taken 
up seriously. Mr. 


suggestion (see the 


Parsons con- 
cludes : 

It isunhappily only too clear that 
the action of the public authorities 
has increased the cost of building, 
embarrassed commercial builders, 
and checked the flow of capital into 
the business. Nor has their own 
contribution to the solution of the 
problem gone far to outweigh these 
drawbacks. 


entitled 
workhouse 
walls” in The 


porary Review 


In an_=e article 


English 

Workhouse “within 
_—— Contem- 
for June, Virginia 
N. Crawford, a poor-law guardian, 
pleads that England should do for 
her adult pauper population what 
she is already doing for her pauper 


children. Adult paupers are still 


herded in barrack-like buildings ; 
they are subject to rigid discipline; 
they are at the mercy of an army of 
paid officials; they are, to a great 
extent, deprived of their natural 
liberty. Nothing has been done to 
remove the pauper taint from the 
aged and infirm. The assumption of 
the English poor-law is that every 
pauper is a pauper through his own 
fault. 

The question of practical reforms 
within the workhouse brings up the 
whole problem of old-age pensions. 
If any comprehensive pension 
scheme were adopted, one result, 
certainly, would be a great diminu- 
tion in the number of those who 
now come directly upon the rates. 
If, on the other hand, a strictly 
limited measure be decided upon, 
for the benefits of which only a select 
number of thrifty persons are to be 
eligible, it simply will not touch the 
poor-law problem at all, for we 
shall be pensioning persons who, 
even without a pension, would never 
have entered the workhouse. 

But, however wide the ultimate 
scheme, a considerable number of 
old people will still have to be 
provided for under the poor-law, as 
many are too feeble to live alone 
and have no natural care-takers. 
For these, municipal old-age homes 
are advocated, homes to which no 
taint of pauperism shall attach. 
For aged couples who desire to 
live together municipal almshouses 
should be provided. In a general 
way the workhouse proper should 
have no permanent inmates. The 
so-called “able-bodied” should be 
carefully classified, with labor in pro- 
portion to their powers. <A very 
definite effort should be made to do 
away with the pauper stigma instead 
of to perpetuate it. It should be 
considered no more degrading to 
live in municipal old-age homes than 
to be an army pensioner. 
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The guardians, whose duty it is 
to carry the poor-law into effect, 
supply the one human element be- 
tween the local government board 
on the one hand, and the local poor- 
law officials on the other. Within 
certain limits the poor-law is what 
the guardians choose to make it. 
They have before them a great 
sphere of social work; how have 
they dealt with it? Tradition is not 
in their favor, and, even to-day, in 
spite of changes and reforms, the 
shadow of the old bad traditions 
lies upon them. In the past the 
poor-law has been administered by 
men who served their own ambitions 
and trade interests. It is comfort- 
ing, at least, to know that to-day 
this element is a vanishing factor, 
and that the more fully the work- 
ing classes—who alone have a direct 
interest in good poor-law adminis- 
tration—realize that, under the re- 
formed franchise, the composition 
of the boards lies largely in their 
own hands, the less it is likely to 
give trouble in the future. Guardians 
do good just in proportion as they 
bring their own individuality, their 
own personal influence, to bear on 
behalf of the human beings com- 
mitted to their charge. It is the 
personal sense of love that men 
and women crave; it is the chill 
officialism of the poor-law that is its 
greatest curse. 


We are ail agreed that not 
only is improper and de- 
ficient feeding the cause 
of an immense number of deaths 
among infants, but that it is also 
responsible for the puny stature and 
the stunted minds of many who 
grow up only to be an expense to 
the community of which they form 
apart. Weneed hardly be surprised, 
then, to find that a claim is being 
put in for the feeding of the infants 
at the public expense. Of course, 


The Feeding of 
the Children. 


it is rank socialism; of course, im. 
provident parents who marry young, 
or even without marrying cast these 
infants upon the world, are bad, 
wicked, heartless, and everything 
that is evil; but still, there the chil- 
dren are, and the question is, What 
is to be done with them? If left 
alone unhelped, it is clear that in 
many cases they must either serve 
merely to swell the infant death rate, 
or must grow up puny and deformed, 
a ready prey to disease and vice, and 
a curse to the community; and in 
view of the free gift of education 
which at enormous expense is forced 
upon a not altogether willing people, 
simply because it has been decided 
that it is good policy that children 
should be educated, it is not alto- 
gether unnatural that people should 
be found to ask, Is it not good also 
that the children should be fed? 
And would it not be better to spend 
public money for a short time during 
infancy in securing that they shall 
grow up strong and straight and fit 
to earn a living, rather than to spend 
money in their support during those 
long years in after life when, in con- 
sequence of their imperfect develop- 
ment, they have become inmates of 
workhouses and reformatories and 
jails? Shall we, then, give free food 
as well as free education; in other 
words, shall we subsidise poor moth- 
ers to help them to bring up their 
offspring as valuable citizens instead 
of as “wasters?” It is an anxious 
question, and one of the very 
next that will have to come 
forward. 

With the tremendous birth rate of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, children have, 
so far, been of small account. But 
the birth rate is diminishing, and the 
market value of children ought to 
rise, and after all, a child, more than 
any animal that comes into the 
world, ought to be worth the rear- 


ing.— The Hospital. 
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HOMES FOR WORKING WOMEN IN LARGE CITIES.* 


BY ANNIE MARION MACLEAN. 


One of the most serious problems 
that confront the friend of working 
women in large cities is the lack of 
suitable boarding houses for those 
receiving low wages. The dangers 
to which they are exposed are vastly 
increased when they find themselves 
unable to pay for respectable hous- 
ing. A large proportion of the vast 
army of working women live at 
home, it is true, yet a sufficiently 
great number to demand attention 
are in need of cheap, but good, 
homes. People of philanthropic in- 
stincts have seen the difficulty, and 
have tried to overcome it, so that 
now in all the large cities we find 
some homes that help to fill the 
need. 

It is plain that girls receiving 
from $3 to $5 a 
afford to pay much for board. So it 
happens that house-keeping is fre- 
quently resorted to, much to the 
detriment of the girl’s health. Ina 
small room with no adequate facili- 
ties for cooking, it is practically im- 
possible to prepare nourishing food. 
In the more poorly paid industries 


week can not 


the women employées are continually 


facing starvation on the one side or 
moral degradation on the other. It 
becomes essential to the well-being 


of society that some thought should 
be given to their condition. A deep 
interest in the subject led me to seek 
information concerning homes of the 
kind mentioned, and the results of 
my inquiry are here presented. The 
various objections that have been 
raised against such institutions are 
here, the 
paper being not so much a discussion 
of the value of such homes as a pres- 
entation of the 
Objections can 
urged against any form of philan- 
thropic effort, if one is so minded. 
It may be said, however, that the 
idea of charity is practically elimi- 
nated from working 
women; and many of them are act- 
ually self-supporting. The aim is 
not to provide cheaper accommoda- 


not considered present 


facts concerning 


them. always be 


homes for 


tion than can be found anywhere, but 
rather to furnish a good home ina 
respectable locality for the least pos- 
sible sum. 

The study which follows does not 
claim to be exhaustive. New homes 
are continually springing up, old 
ones dying off or else moving, mak- 
ing a complete list, even of the 
representative cities, impossible. I 
speak from personal knowledge of 
the homes in Chicago, as I have vis- 


1Attention is called to the paper by this writer in the American Yournal of Sociology for 


May, entitled ‘‘two weeks in department stores.” 


There will be found, stated in detail, the 


conditions of the average working girl’s life which render imperative a wider interest in her 


than the present study reveals. —THE Epirors, 
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ited them all, and lived in one two 
weeks. With the exception of several 
in Boston and New York, my further 
acquaintance with the homes of the 
various cities is wholly from corre- 
spondence. I shall speak of Chicago 
first, on account of my closer touch 
with the work here, and then pass 
on to the other cities in alphabetical 
order. 

It is 
that there are employed 


ities roughly estimated 
in the downtown district in Chicago 
not fewer than twenty-five thousand 
women and girls, of whom about 
eight thousand are without any fami- 
ly ties in the city. When we con- 
sider that fully two-thirds of this 
number receive under five dollars a 
week, and a third of these again un- 
der four dollars, one can not fail to 
wonder how and where they live. 
It would be a herculean task to find 
the home surroundings of each one, 
but we can find the conditions in 
which they live in the 
places designed for 
workers. 


boarding 
this class of 


Foremost in the matter of housing 
young women are the young women’s 
Christian associations, whose homes 
are found all over the civilized world. 
In Chicago there are two Y. W. C. 
A. homes in good running order, one 
in the heart of the city, at 288 Michi- 
gan avenue, the other on the west 
side, at 55 south Ada street. The 
former is in a new building, both 
beautiful and spacious; its parlors and 
and 
home-like, and the furnishings good. 
There are accommodations for 185 
boarders, and the rates charged vary 


reception-rooms are cheerful 
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from $4 to $6 a week, according 
to location of room. This place, 
naturally enough, is not filled with 
poorly paid workers, who have to 
seek cheaper quarters. The one 
on the west side, too, bars out those 
receiving very low wages. Its rates 
are from $3.25 to $5.50 per week, 
and this sum includes but two meals 
aday. If, however, any care to lunch 
at home, they may do so at an extra 
charge of seventy-five cents a week. 
The house accommodates about fifty, 
Sten. 
dressmakers, 


and it is always well filled. 
ographers, milliners, 
and a few teachers live there. The 
home is attractive in every way, from 
the shady front lawn to the bright 
airy rooms within. 


Rooms are oc- 
cupied by two at most, and usually 
by but one. References are required 
Once taken into 
the family, they have all the privi- 
leges of spacious, well adorned par- 


from applicants. 


lors, reading-room, and gymnasium. 
The home has also an educational 
Courses of instruction are of- 
An. inter- 
esting feature of the house is the 
diet table for such boarders as need 
to be careful about the food they 
eat. Although the Y. W. C. A. 
homes are distinctively 
they are not sectarian, but admit 
people of good moral character re- 


side. 


fered at very low rates. 


religious, 


gardless of religious belief. 

The “home for _ self-supporting 
women” at 275 Indiana street is of 
a somewhat different order. It 
consists of two large houses thrown 
together and owned by a board of 
fifty prominent women of the city. It 
is sixteen years old, and for a num- 
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ber of years has been in charge of a 
very competent matron, who keeps 
track of her girls in a motherly way. 
Board runs from $2.50 in the dor- 
mitories to $3.50 for two ina room 
and $4 for single rooms. There is 
space for sixty-five, and the home is 
always full. The dormitories are an 
interesting feature of the 
They are large, airy rooms contain 
ing about a dozen little white beds 


house. 


each, with little dressing-rooms cur- 
tained off, one for every two girls. 
Then there is a bath-room for each 
dormitory. The girls live happily 
and without friction here just as in 
single rooms ; and the price charged 
places a good home within reach of 
those receiving very low wages. The 
parlors and library are at the dis- 
posal of the boarders at all 
and callers are received there and 
not in the private The 
“homeyness” of this place is not 
soon forgotten by one who has lived 


there. 


times, 


rooms. 


It partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a boarding-school, both in 
the watchfulness 


which raps_ to 


silence the gleeful ones who talk 


after the lights are out, and in the 
tush for the dining-room when the 
meal bell rings. 


The house rules 
are so interesting as to be worthy of 
insertion here: 


RULES GOVERNING THE FAMILY IN THE Home. 

1. Board and lodging, $2.50 per week. 
Dormitories, $2.50; double rooms, $3.50; 
single rooms, $4. 


2. Payments must be made weekly in 
advance. 
3. Hours for meals as follows: 
Breakfast, 6.30 to 8 o'clock. 
Luncheon, 12 to 1 o'clock. 
Dinner, 6.30 to 7.30 o'clock. 
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Sunday: Breakfast, 8 to g o'clock. 
Dinner, 12.30 o'clock. 
Supper, 6 o'clock. 

4. Each person must make up her own 
bed, and put all her combings, scraps, and 
waste matter in the scrap basket. Beds 
must be made and dormitories vacated by 
8.30 o'clock. 

5. Boarders must be in the house by ro 
P. M. Special permission may be obtained 
from the matron to remain out, but not later 
than 12 P. M. 

6. Lights must be out and perfect quiet 
after 10.30 P. M. 

7. Boarders are not allowed in the kitchen. 

8. No laundry work of any kind permitted 
in dormitories or bath-rooms. 

g. Visitors can be received in the parlor 
only. 

10. Baggage must be removed within two 
weeks after the departure of owner; other- 
wise it will be placed in storage at expense 
of owner. 

11. The reception committee meets weekly 
at the home to receive all applications for 
board. References are required. No 
women over thirty accepted. 

12. Boarders are not allowed to take food 
or dishes from the dining-room to dormitories 
or rooms, 

13. Dressmaking in dormitories or rooms 
is not allowed except for the members of the 
home. 

14. Twenty-four hours’ notice must be 
given the matron before leaving the home. 

15. Boarders will not be allowed to claim 
mail unless under registered name. 

16. The matron is required to enforce these 
rules, violations of which will be reported to 


the reception committee. 


Do To OTHERS AS YOU WouLD HAVE OTHERS 
Do To You. 


Of a similar nature is the home at 
It is much 
smaller, accommodating but twenty- 


189 east Huron street. 


five, and the price ranges from three 
to four dollars. Those paying the 
lowest price must have one, two, or 
three room-mates. This, like the 
‘home for self-supporting women,” 


is near the downtown district. This 
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is a thing to be considered by girls 
who can barely make both ends 
meet even when not paying car-fare 
to and from work. 
Beside the 
homes 


undenominational 
there are two important 
St. Joseph’s home, 
409 south May street, is in charge 
of the ladies of the sacred heart. 


catholic ones. 


There are usually about two hundred 
living there, and they are well cared 
for. The price of board varies from 
$2.50 to $4 in single rooms. This is the 
largest house of the kind in the city. 
It is too large for any family life, 
but the general oversight is intelli- 
The St. Francis 
house of providence, Market and 


gent and helpful. 


Elm streets, is not so large; it has 
accommodations for about fifty, and 
the prices are the same as in the 
St. Joseph’s home. It is in charge 
of sixteen sisters of the Franciscan 
order. An attractive home is pro- 
vided, the aim being to keep the 
girls there as much as possible when 
they are not at work. They have to 

At first the 
irksome, but 

think that 


is what they need, and 


retire at nine o'clock. 
girls feel this to be 
they 
the rest 
heartily 


soon begin to 


indorse the kindly, yet 
firm, discipline. The catholic homes 


do not limit their members to 


any special religious belief. They 
require boarders to be of good 
moral character and self-supporting 
—that is all. 

The Christian home for working 
women, situated on Wabash avenue, 
in the very heart of the city, is an- 
other good place. The house is not 


large, the family usually numbering 


about a score. The average charge 
is $3 a week, and the regulations 
are similar to those that have been 
mentioned. 

The new hotel Edward that has 
recently been opened at 6231 Lex. 
ington avenue is especially worthy 
of note. The American purity 
league is the mother of this enter- 
A generous woman in the 
neighborhood pays the rent of $100 
a month. Her desire is to build, 
within the next year, a place which 
will accommodate about two hun. 


prise. 


dred girls, each in a single 
This she hopes to follow with half 
a dozen branch homes in various 
parts of the city. She is ably aided 
by the managers of one or two of 
the large department stores in the 
This is the novel feature of 
this movement. 
while not ready or able to bring the 


room, 


city. 
These employers, 


saleswomen’s wages up to a respect- 
able existence level, yet feel re- 
sponsible for their support, and so 
they with the 


founders of the new boarding-house 


have co-operated 


and are deeply interested in_ its 
success. The charge varies from 
B2: to §2 a 
room chosen, and there is space for 


week, according to 


about forty guests. Although seven 
miles from the downtown district, 
the home is within easy reach by 
means of the elevated trains. The 
situation is particularly desirable in 
summer on account of its nearness 


to the lake and large parks, where it 


is much more restful than in the 
heart of the city. Opportunities for 
evening study are given to those 


desiring them, and several students 
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from the university of Chicago give 
their services gratuitously. 

Of a somewhat different nature 
from the places that have been men- 
tioned is the Jane club, on Ewing 
street, in the notorious nineteenth 
ward. It is interesting both because 
it owes its Jane 
Addams, the reigning spirit at Hull 
house, and because it is a co-opera- 


origin to Miss 


tive institution. It occupies a very 
fine building in close proximity to 
the settlement, to 
of $60 a month is paid. A_ gen- 
erous woman donated the building 
with the that the 
rent was to be so paid. The mem- 


The club is 
wholly self-supporting, the dues of 


which a rental 


understanding 
bership is about forty. 


$3 a week covering all expenses. 
of their 


domestic 


Members give a portion 
time each day to the 
duties of the household, and so re- 
duce to a minimum the. cost of 
service. The members of the Jane 
club have great educational and 
social advantages on account of their 
nearness to Hull house. They are, 
naturally enough, young women who 
have developed a considerable de- 
gree of public spirit and are in- 
terested in all questions affecting 
their welfare. The only thing to be 
regretted is that there are not a full 
dozen of such places in that region. 
Chicago’s working population would 
be the better for them. 

Another home opened in Chicago 
very recently is the Mina hotel, at 
394 Dearborn street. This has been 
started by the salvation army. Seven- 
ty-five women can be entertained 
weekly sum 


here. There is no 


charged, but single rooms rent at 
fifteen and twenty cents per night, 
and beds in the dormitories for ten 
cents. This price includes a light 
breakfast, together with use of bath 
and laundry. Women without money 
are allowed to do some work to pay 
for their lodging, and the army ex- 
pects many calls from women of this 
class, on account of the situation of 
the hotel, which is in the most dense- 
ly crowded part of the city. The 
arrangement here will be particularly 
advantageous to sewing women and 
restaurant girls, whose meals are pro- 
vided by their employers. There is 
a pleasant sitting-room in the house, 
and it is expected that lodgers will 
make free use of it. 

This seems to complete the list of 
homes for working women inChicago. 
It is true that there are working 
girls’ clubs,which have not been men- 
tioned ; but as they are not primarily 
for residence purposes, their treat- 
ment does not properly belong here. 


The movement here is 


Atlanta. ° . 

new, but a beginning has 
been made by the woman’s co-opera- 
tive association, an organization of 
about two hundred women promi- 
nent in the city, and a woman’s 
boarding home is just being opened 
on Whitehall street near the region 
of the big stores. The house con- 
tains twenty-four rooms and will 
be tastefully furnished and a nom- 
inal sum charged for residence. This 
is designed to meet the needs of 
poorly paid workers. The woman's 


Christian association furnishes a 


home to women in the _ higher 


vocations. 
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Owing to enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment, to the con- 
ditions of industry, or to a combina- 
tion of the two, Baltimore is espe- 
cially fruitful in homes of the kind 
we are considering. 

The young woman’s Christian as- 
sociation, 128 west Franklin street, 
furnishes a home for working women 
under thirty-five years of age for 
$2.50 a week. The capacity of this 
department is twenty-four, and re- 
liable references are required from 
all those entering. The usual ad- 
vantages of the Y. W.C. A. are found 
here, and the educational features are 
important. There is a branch at 18 
High street, east Baltimore, where a 
number of young women find com- 
fortable lodging. In 


Baltimore. 


addition to 


lending books and furnishing pleas- 
ant entertainments, the association, 
by means of its fresh-air fund, sends 
girls to the country for a breathing 


spell in the summer time. In the 
home may be found straw workers, 
overall sewers, dressmakers, milliners, 
and shop girls. Catholics as well as 
protestants are welcomed. 

The St. Vincent’s home for work- 
ing girls, at 108 north Front street, 
owes its origin to a catholic priest, 
who opened it in 1883. The home 
is as liberal toward protestants as 
the protestant places are to catho- 
lics. Those requesting admission 
must present a recommendation 
from some clergyman as a voucher 
for merit. The boarders pay $2.50 
a week if they can afford it; if not, 
a smaller sum is accepted. The 
home is now under the care of the 
sisters of mercy. The forty resi- 


dents are factory and shop girls, and 
a few servants out of employment. 
The last named are given instruc. 
tion in domestic arts and helped to 
find places. The sisters are very 
successful in finding work for girls 
who need it. 

The home for working girls, at 25 
south High street, was opened in 
1886, and is now in charge of all 
saints’ sisters of the poor (protestant 
episcopal). A good Christian home 
is provided for twelve girls. Board, 
including washing, is $3 a week in 
single rooms, and $2.50 in a room 
with one companion. The small 
number of boarders here makes pos- 
sible a pleasant family life. 

The female Christian home, at 416 
north Green street, is one of the old- 
est places of the kind in the country, 
having been established in 1867. It 
is, to quote from the prospectus, 
‘a Christian home for self-support- 
ing worthy but unprotected young 
women, especially those from the 
country.” Satisfactory recommend- 
ations are required of all desiring ad- 
mittance, and only those between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five are 
received. There is accommodation 
for twenty-nine, and in winter it is 
always full. The price is $2.75 a 
week, with washing included. The 
management consists of a board of 
officers and nine managers, repre- 
senting about sixty subscribers. The 
house pays its own current expenses. 

St. Paul’s house, 309 Cathedral 
street, founded in 1887, offers a home 
to about eighteen working women, 
at a cost of $3 a week, including 
laundry. This is a non-sectarian 
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home under the management of St. 
Paul’s protestant episcopal church. 
There are two 
transients at fifty cents a day, a very 
commendable feature, for girls often 


rooms reserved for 


need a good and cheap place to stay 
while looking for work. 
here are all single. 


The rooms 


The co-operative working girls’ as- 
sociation is doing a valuable work. 
Its object is to provide a country va- 
cation home at moderate expense for 
self-supporting working girls. It was 
organized in 18g0, and has a vested 
fund of about two thousand dollars ; 
current expenses are defrayed by 
$2.50 
From 


the board money, which is 


per week for each inmate. 
150 to 


each 


200 girls are received 


summer, the home accommo- 


dating thirty at once. The working 


have taken 


women themselves 


a great interest in this, 


have 
The 


the management of 


and 
helped to furnish the house. 
work is under 


an association of young women, 
with an executive committee of eight 
and a board of fourteen managers, 
two of whom are always in residence 
from the opening, June 15, to the 
closing of the season, September 14. 

St. Martha's episcopal house, 735 
west Lexington street, supplies a 
home to seventeen girls at $2.50 a 
week. Free classes in millinery and 
dressmaking are offered. The house 
is under the control of a board of 
managers. The Asquith home, at 
411 Asquith street, is a non-sectarian 
home for girls. There are beds for 
twenty-eight, and the price is $2.50 
aweek. Here a limited amount of 


room work is required of each girl. 


The matron writes: “A feature which 
is peculiar to the Asquith house is 
that respectable girls who wish to 
become self-supporting, but have no 
means to begin with, are boarded in 
return for assisting in household 
work, until suitable employment is 
secured for them.” The Rev. Edward 
Didier, founder of this home, gives 
the use of his house and furniture 
With 


the exception of these two items, the 


free, and supplies the coal. 


home is expected to be, and is, self- 
supporting. Girls are encouraged to 
receive their friends in the evenings, 
and are as free as in a private house 
to enjoy music, games, and dancing. 
It will be noticed that the homes in 
Baltimore are not large, but, as was 
suggested before, there are many of 
them. 
ida The young woman's asso- 
ciation was the first organ- 
ization in Boston to recognize the 
necessity for providing good housing 
for working women, and to meet 
this need two boarding houses were 
established a number of years ago; 
the one at 68 Warrenton street, and 
the other at the corner of Appleton 
and Berkeley streets. Both of these 
fitted with all 


and safety devices. 


houses are modern 
conveniences 


The 


about two hundred girls. 


two together accommodate 
The price 
to $5.50 per week, 
from $3 


These 


varies from $3 
but the 
to $4, including 
homes present the usual association 
the 
libraries, parlors, and entertainments 


majority pay 


washing. 
features, and reading-rooms, 
are free to all living in the houses. 
Class work at a low rate is offered in 
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elementary English and_ business 


branches, and in French. Closely 
connected with the foregoing is the 
girls’ friendly society of the episco- 
pal church. At their headquarters, 
51 Temple street, may be found an 
excellent boarding home for forty 
girls, at a charge of from $2 to 
$4 a week, according to location 
of room. Roman catholics are not 


received here as permanent resi- 
dents. 

The Brooke house is now located 
at 117 Berkeley street, but a new 
house is to be erected within the 
next few months. The plans are 
quite extensive, and call for rooms 
to accommodate but two each. In 
the present building there are as 
many as four in some rooms. Thirty- 
eight boarders fill the house, and the 
charge is from $3.50 to $4 a week, 
including laundry. These prices, of 


course, exclude the most needy. 


Classes in embroidery have been 
formed, practical talks are frequently 
given, and many forms of entertain- 
ment are provided. 

The home of the grey nuns, at 89 
Union Park street, was founded in 
1888. The 
erected at a cost 


present building was 
$125,000. The 
purpose of the home is “to improve 
the mental, moral, and physical con- 
dition of young girls by providing 
them with home-like comforts and 
pleasures.”” The terms, as indicated 
in their prospectus, are: 

SiMG16 COGMG. 6 66ccs cid $5.00, $6.00. 
Double rooms (per occu- 


pant) $3.50, $4.00, $4.50. 
Rooms for three or four 
persons (per occupant).$3.00, $3.25. 


Board included in all cases. 


Use of piano or organ, 25 cents per week, 
Gas, after Io P. M., 5 cents per hour. 

Bills are payable in advance, as the home 
is self-supporting, and needs prompt pay- 
ments to meet expenses. Those who are 
unable to pay, if desiring admittance, may 
obtain it by entering upon a six months’ 
course of domestic training in the home, 
during which time they will be paid $5 a 
month. When properly instructed they will 
be placed in suitable positions, 

Another home, soon to be con. 
trolled by the grey nuns, is the home 
for unemployed working women and 
immigrant 


girls, at 10 Compton 


street. This was started in March, 
1896, and is supported by an asso. 
ciation of women. After the trans. 
fer, the work will continue as at 


present. Twenty girls are cared for, 


and the only charge made is twenty- 


five cents a day for two meals anda 
bed. Free instruction is given in 
cooking, and many girls who come 
to the city in ignorance are thus 
No one 


is received who is not willing to ac- 


fitted for domestic service. 


cept work at reasonable wages. The 
New England helping hand society 
conducts, at 12 Carver street, a home 
for poor working girls. Board and 
room are furnished for the small sum 
of $2 a week, and an opportunity 
is afforded the boarders to do their 
About 


girls avail themselves of the good 


z 


own washing. twenty-five 
home provided. 

In its social work the salvation 
army has recognized the need of 
homes for young women, and has 
opened a home in Boston known as 
“hotel Benedict.” This new venture 
started the last of March. A five- 
story building at 20 Common street 


was secured at an annual rental of 


$1,800. T 
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HOMES FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


$1,800. The location is desirable, 
and the home is easily visible from 
Washington and Tremont 
It will accommodate a large number, 
and the price charged is from $2.50 
up to about four dollars, according to 


streets. 


room. All applicants must prove 
themselves worthy of the opportun- 
ity afforded them, and no one will be 
permitted to remain in the hotel who 
is earning wages which would easily 
enable her to live elsewhere. If 
crowded, the preference witli always 
those receiving the 


be given to 1g 


lowest wages. There is a large 


basement in which laundry’ tubs 
have been placed, so that the girls 
can do their own washing; or they 
can have it done at a minimum 
charge. In the rear of the first floor 
the army has provided ten beds for 
transients, but this part of the build- 
ing will not be connected in any way 
with the hotel. Any needy, respect- 
able girl or woman coming here, 
with or without a dime, will find 
a good bed and an opportunity to 
cook her own meals. If the demand 


for this class of accommodation 


proves great enough, a large lodging- 


house will be opened for the purpose. 


Mrs. Booth—Tucker is actively in- 
terested in the new hotel. 

Beside these homes, Boston has 
anumber of clubs which in various 
ways are attempting to make life 
easier and pleasanter for working 
women. But as these societies do 
not provide boarding homes, a de- 
scription of them hardly belongs here. 
The only report I have 
Buffalo. 

been able to get from Buf- 
falo, is that of the woman’s Christian 


association, 10 Niagara square. The 
boarding home for working women 
was opened about fifteen years ago, 
and accommodates eighty-five. The 
terms are from $3 to $4 aweek. No 
class work has been undertaken here, 
chiefly because the association has 
The annual 
report shows that a noble work is 


so many other activities. 


being done under the guidance of a 
most estimable matron. It seems 
well to insert a copy of the house 
rules, as typical of those found in 
most Christian association homes: 

1. Applications for board may be made to 
the matron, and by her referred to the house 
committee. Satisfactory testimonials of char- 
acter are required, 

2. Payment for board and lodging must 
be made in advance to the matron, regular 
boarders paying Monday night. One-third 
the regular price will be charged for keeping 
the room while occupant is absent. Tran- 
sient guests will be charged seventy-five 
cents to $1.50 per day. S3oarders are re- 
quested to give one week’s notice of intention 
to leave. Any boarder wishing to invite 
friends to a meal will please ask permission 
of the matron. Meals furnished to guests 
at the regular prices. Anything ordered, 
not on the bill of fare, will be extra. No 


from the dining-room. 


food is to be taken 
All cases of illness should be promptly re- 
ported to the matron, that proper attention 
may be given. 

3. Rooms must be well aired every morn- 
ing, and kept in all respects neat by the occu- 
pants, who are expected to make their own 
beds. Waste-baskets are supplied in every 
room as receptacles for all rubbish of every 
description, and boxes on each floor into 
which they may be emptied. Using the wa- 
ter-closets for such purposes will not be tol- 
erated. Any defacement of the walls by 
nails, tacks, matches, etc., will be charged 
to the room. 

4. The association will not be responsible 
for valuables left in the rooms. If room key 
is lost, a charge of twenty-five cents wili be 


made. 
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5. No one is allowed to advertise from the 
home under any circumstances. 

6. Family worship is held daily in the 
library at 6.45 P. M., and on Sunday morn- 
As it is the object of the 
association to conduct the home upon the 


ings at g o'clock. 


principles of a Christian household, all mem- 
bers of the family are earnestly requested to 
be present. All are urged to attend church 
A church di- 


rectory will be found in the front hall. 


at least once on the Sabbath. 


7. The house will be closed promptly at 
10 P.M. Permission to be out later may be 
obtained from the matron, and any one in- 
tending to be absent over night will please 
notify the matron, 

8. All visitors to be received in the parlors, 
except by special permission of the matron. 

g. Each boarder is allowed free storage for 
trunks. A charge of three cents per day will 
be made after the owner has left the house. 

10. The boarders are not to visit the laun- 
dry, kitchen, or pantries without permission, 
but the members can have use of the laundry 


If found 


feasible, laundry work will be done at the 


on Thursday and Friday evenings. 

rate of thirty-five cents per dozen. Extra 

charge will be made for dresses. 
DINING-ROOM OPEN, 

WEEK Days: Breakfast, 7.00 to 


ae 

$+G)Q Ae M. 
Dinner, 12.00 to 1.30 P. M. 
Supper, 6.00 to 7.00 P. M. 

SUNDAYS: Breakfast, 8.00 to 8.45 A. M. 


Dinner, 12.45 to 2.00 P. M. 


I 
Supper, 5.30 to 6.00 P. M. 


This 


place designed especially 


2 os city has but one 
.ouisville. : 


for working women, the “young 


women’s boarding home,” at 621 


First street. Thirty guests can be 
cared for and the maximum charge 
is $2.50 per week, but the cost is 
regulated by the amount of wages 
received. The residents are mostly 
dressmakers, bookbinders, and seam- 
stresses. According to the rules all 


must be protestants and _ satisfac- 


torily recommended. 
It is interesting to study 

New York. a . 
the conditions in the great 


eastern metropolis, and the investi. 
gation is fraught with no disappoint. 
ment, for a goodly number of homes 
have been heard from. 

The Clara de Hirsch home for 
working girls, on Sixty-third street, 
between Second and Third avenues, 
was endowed by Baroness de Hirsch, 
and is maintained by her bequests. 
The management is in the hands of 
a board of directors made up of 
thirteen men and This 
place accommodates 100, and each 


women. 


girl has a single room. 
is $3. The given 
to Jewish girls, although those of 


The price 
preference is 


other creeds are accepted as well. 
Girls trained for 
domestic service are taken 


wishing to be 
free of 
charge. By means of this training 
school many good servants are sup- 
plied to the householders of New 
York city. 

The free home for destitute young 
girls, 23 east Eleventh street, pro- 
vides a home for needy girls out of 
employment. Those who are earn- 
ing are not received, except in special 
The 
twenty-nine. 


cases. house accommodates 


Everything is free, 


but to enable residents to retain 
their self-respect they are given a 
share in the housework. 

The young woman’s home of the 
French evangelical church receives 
twenty-five boarders at $4 a week. 
This is a 


temporary home, and 


inmates are not allowed to remain 
more than three weeks, unless ill, 
or by some cause prevented from 
Naturally 
enough a large number are received 
during the year, 360 during 1898, 


accepting a_ situation. 
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HOMES FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


of whom 115 entered for the first 
time. 

The Margaret 
the young women’s Christian asso- 
ciation, at 14 east Sixteenth street, 
is for the temporary accommodation 
of protestant self-supporting women. 
The limit of time for each guest is 


Louisa home of 


four weeks, after which readmissions 
are made for a few days only, and 
no guest is entitled to more than 
thirty five days in one year. Those 
desiring admission are required to 
give name and occupation, church 
denomination, the name and ad- 
dress of a reliable person, not a 
relative, as reference, and the name 
and address of a relative or friend 
who could be communicated with 
in case of illness or other 
gency. There are accommodations 
for eighty. When there are vacan- 
cies, women who are not self-sup- 


emer- 


porting, but who prefer the home 
toa hotel, are admitted for periods 
not exceeding a week at double 
the rates charged to those for whom 
the home is intended. The price 
of single rooms is fifty cents per 
day. Rooms with two beds are 
eighty cents, and those with one 
double bed seventy-five. The prices 
inthe restaurant are, for breakfast, 
lunch, or Sunday tea, twenty cents; 
for dinner, thirty-five cents. Thus 


would 


the expense for the week 
be from $7.75 to $8.75 if one took 


meals in the house. Professional 
and business women earning good 
salaries are naturally the chief 
patrons of this home. 

The ladies’ Christian union, the 


oldest Christian association in the 


world, has had for many years a 


boarding-house for self-supporting 
women on Washington square. This 
place accommodates eighty-five, and 
the price is $3.50 to $5 a 
week. The total receipts from board 


from 


are expended on the table and house- 
hold, the other expenses being pro- 
The 
boarders here are usually those en- 
The 


home at 308 


vided for by the founders. 


gaged in professional work. 
union has a branch 
Second avenue, which has room for 
thirty-eight boarders, and the price 
is the same as in the mother house. 
Still another branch may be found on 
Seventh avenue. 
to benefit the girls who work in the 
shops near by, and is always full. 


This is intended 


The price here puts the home within 
reach of the girls whose condition 
we most deplore, the charge being 
only $2 a week. Besides the above 
there are two other branches, one, 
the young woman’s home, at 49 west 


Ninth 


home, at 153 


street, the other, the Eva 


east Sixty-second 
street. 

The house of the holy family on 
of the 
sisters of the divine compassion, is 


Second avenue, in charge 
a home where reformatory work is 
largely carried on. But girls who 
are not in need of reformatory in- 
fluences are received, and live there, 
partially supporting themselves, and 
paying what they can afford. When 
able to support themselves wholly, 
other places are found for them. 

St. Mary’s home, 152 west Fif- 


teenth street, is another catholic 


home. This is primarily designed 


for girls receivinglow wages. Some 
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pay as little as $1.50 a week, while 
others who can afford to do so pay 
more. 

The society to befriend working 
girls has a beautiful home called 
house,” at 356 
Thirty-third street. It is 
as a temporary residence for work- 
ing girls who may be in financial 
straits from illness or other good 


‘“‘ primrose west 


intended 


cause. Girls without home _ con- 
nections in the city, and who receive 
less than five dollars a week, are al- 
house, 


lowed to stay at primrose 


paying according to the following 
schedule: 

Those earning $1 per week pay 25 
cents a week. 

Those earning $2 per week pay 50 
cents a week. 

Those earning $3 per week pay $1 
a week. 

Those earning $4 per week pay 
a week. 

Those earning $5 per week pay 
$2.50 a week. 


As soon as a_ boarder’s wages 


amount to $5 a week, she is expected 


to find another place and make 


room for one who earns less. This 
house has done a good work, which 
is being extended year by year. 
Beside the homes already men- 
tioned, there are a few others to be 
noted, as: the Anthony home, 121 
east Tenth street ; the Jeanne D’Arc 
home for French girls, at 251 west 
Twenty-fourth street; and a home 
for needy women, at 241 west Four- 
teenth street. The most prominent 
home in Brooklyn seemsto be found 
in the boarding department of the 


young women’s Christian association, 


located on Schermerhorn street and 
Flatbush avenue. Forty-three wo. 
men are housed for from $2.50 to 
$4 a week, but only members of the 
association are eligible as boarders, 


The home atmosphere is distinct. 
ively religious, family prayers be. 
ing a feature of the daily life. The 
usual educational facilities are pro- 


vided by the organization. 

In New York, the working girls’ 
societies are many, and have a far. 
reaching influence. But, as was said 
in connection with similar clubs in 
Chicago, a discussion of them is not 
in place here. 

The women’s Christian as. 
Philadelphia. ec —e 
sociation, Eighteenth and 
Arch streets, has an unusually large 
boarding department, there being ac- 
commodations for 250 young women. 
The dormitory system is not found 
here; double and single rooms are 
provided for the boarders. The price 
This 


wash- 


is from $3 to $5 per week. 
includes everything, even 
ing to the extent of twelve pieces. 
The woman in charge is known by 
On her 
falls the management of the large 


family, and her 


the name of “ housemother.” 
cares are many. 
Boarders wishing to remain out at 
night after eleven o’clock, the hour 
of closing the house, must obtain 
permission from her. But in this, as 


in most of the association homes, 
the poorer workers are not found. 
Even the lowest price, $3, is be- 
It is a lamentable 
fact that this is the case, but it is 


true nevertheless. 


yond their reach. 


Scores of girls in 
the large cities are engaged in work 
which, though acknowledged to be 


respectable, 
pay the lov 
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HOMES FOR 


respectable, does not enable them to 
pay the low sum of $3 a week for 
The Philadelphia 
W.C. A. has various educational de- 


board and room. 


partments, an account of which is 
not necessary here. They also pub- 
lish a very interesting paper, which, 
besides information about the asso- 
ciation, contains much good reading 
matter. 

In addition to the boarding de- 
partment, there is a night refuge, 
where beds are provided for twenty- 
five or fifty cents a night. This part 
of the house is entirely separate from 
the other, being entered by another 
stairway. 

Clinton 


patronage of the episcopal church, 


street home, under the 
provides a home for sixty girls at 
$3 a week, including laundry, and 
medical attendance when necessary. 
There is a degree of elegance here 


not found in many such institutions. 


Applicants over twenty-five years of 


age are not accepted without the 
express consent of the managers. 
The feeling is that women over the 
maximum age stated are better able 
to withstand the temptations of 
city life than those who are younger. 
This principle is tacitly acknow- 
ledged by the promoters of all 
homes of the kind throughout the 
country, and it is the young who are 
cared for first. 


fixed as to the 


Here no limit is 
earnings of the 
of them are 


boarders, and many 


only fitting themselves for work, 
not actually 


means of the fund which provides 


engaged in it. By 


free medical treatment and nursing, 


girls who are broken down by over- 


WORKING WOMEN. 


work are sent to the seashore. Great 


consideration is shown those resi- 
dents who are out of employment 
for any good reason, and they are 
entertained gratuitously for a time. 
The temporary home for women 
and children on north Sixth street 
has room for sixty-five boarders, and 
the charge is $2.50 and $3 a week. 
As the name implies, the residents 
do not remain long, the design being 
to provide a place for those who 
may need a home at a reasonable 
rate for a short time. 
sin eeeiienis a = W. C. A. home at 
1259 O’Farrell street in 
this city was opened in 1878, and 
accommodates seventy-six boarders. 
The price charged is from $3. to 
$5 a week, and single rooms only 
are used. Five hundred and twenty- 


four girls, representing thirty-one 


states and twenty countries, were 
admitted to the home during the 
last year. 
tire 


friends, 


Many of these were en- 


strangers, without money or 


and had to be _ helped 
financially as well as by words of 
encouragement. In addition to the 
boarding home, two lunch-rooms are 
operated by the association, one at 
514 Howard street, opened in 1891, 
the other at 116 Davis street, opened 
in 1892. These are of great benefit 
to the working girls for whom they 
are carried on. In the former, 26,- 
937 lunches were served last year, 
and in the latter 52,946. The price 
places a good lunch within the reach 
of needy women. 

The San Francisco girls’ union, 929 
Pine street, states its object as being 
“to extend material aid to the self- 
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San Francisco, irrespective of creed 
or denomination.” To achieve this 
end, several lines of work have been 
undertaken, among which is a board- 
ing home. There are twenty-five 
residents who pay from $3.50 to $5 
a week, unless they are in great need, 
when they are kept free of charge. 
The aim at first was to have some 
courses of instruction offered, but 
owing to lack of room for classes, 
this had to be abandoned. 

The Christian 

home and summer rest is 


Saint Louis. omens 
the largest home for working women 
in the city. The home proper ac- 
hundred. 
The 
charge in both places varies from 
$2.50 to $5 a week. The bedrooms 
are tempered from the halls, a small 


charge being made for extra fires. 


commodates about 


one 
The summer rest holds forty. 


There are two large parlors and a 
Chere are t larg rl nd 
pleasant library for the use of the 
boarders. 

There are also in Sai ,ouis > 

rhere are also in Saint Louis the 

yme for young girls, Twenty-seconc 
home for young girls, T ity nd 
and Morgan streets, and the working 
girl's home, Washington avenue. 


Cities representative of the various 
sections of the country have been 
taken, as it would be practically im- 
possible in the space afforded a paper 
of this kind to discuss all the cities 
in the United States. It may be 
said, however, that there is scarcely 
a city of any size which has not a 
Christian association of 
some form, providing a 
home 


woman’s 


boarding 
as we have been 


will be 


such con- 


sidering. It noticed from 





dependent, self-respecting girls of 
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the cases cited that the association 
homes, as a rule, do not meet the 
needs of the poorest saleswomen or 
factory girls, the rates for board 
being practically prohibitory to this 
class of workers, though it is their 
situation which most needs atten. 
Homes of the kind described 


are powerful factors in saving work. 


tion. 


ing girls from the glare of cheap 
entertainments and the dangers of 
the street. A place is always pro. 
vided for them to receive their men 
friends, and they soon learn to take 
pride in the privilege. These young 
women must have amusement of 
kind to offset the dreary 
monotony of their day’s toil, and it 
is infinitely better that they should 


have opportunity for social 


some 


inter. 
course in their boarding-houses than 
that they should always be obliged 
to seek it elsewhere. 

The homes which offer board at 
very low rates are veritable virtue- 
saving stations. Under the present 
economic system they are of vital 
importance. So long as it remains 
impossible for a girl to earn enough 
to support herself unaided, just so 
long will it be necessary for society 
to make provision for the respectable 
housing of working women, and that, 
of course, outside of so-called chari- 
table institutions. It has _ been 
demonstrated that hotels of the kind 
desired, if large enough, can be main- 
tained dividends at 
time May the 
century usher in many more 
philanthropists of the D. O. Mills 
type, and may they not forget the 


working girl in their investments. 


and reasonable 


the same realized. 


new 
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STATE CONTROL OF COUNTY PRISONS: 


DEFEAT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BILL. ! 


In these days of railroads and tele- 
graphs crime has ceased to be a 
matter of local concern merely; all 
citizens of the state are interested 
in its detection and punishment, and 
all property ought to share ratably 
Moreover, crime is an 
offence against the laws of the state 
and not of the county. 


the cost. 


It isa logical 
absurdity, therefore, to put upon the 
counties the burden and responsi- 
bility of the care and maintenance 
of three-fifths of the prison popula- 
tion of the state, as is done in Massa- 
chusetts. 

considerations 


These general 


ought to be enough to secure the 


passage of a bill for the state con- 


trol of all prisons. But theoretical 
considerations, however sound, are 
not strong enough to overturn a con- 
dition as long established as the 
county of Massa- 


chusetts, which, during the earlier 
oD 


prison system 
days of smaller things and slow com- 
munication, found ample justification 
in local necessity. 


£ 


In the report of the special com- 


mission appointed by Governor 


Wolcott in 1896 to investigate this 
and kindred questions, the practical 
results to be state 


obtained from 


1See the REviEW, vol. VIII, pp. 381-3; 


control of county prisons were well 
summarized as follows: 


1. The abolition of unclassified 
prisons. 

2. The initiation and development 
of reformatory measures for a larger 
number of prisoners who are sus- 
ceptible to reform. 

3. Uniformity in the management 
of the prisons and the prisoners. 

4. Uniformity in the terms of sen- 
tence and in the granting of permits 
to be at liberty. 

5. The better regulation of labor 
in the prisons. 

6. The more complete separation 
of the sexes. 

7. The abandonment of prisons 
now quite unfit for their purpose, 
and wiser provisions for relieving 
overcrowded prisons. 

8. The more intelligent study and 
treatment of the problem of drunk- 
enness. 

To these results may be added, 
greater economy of administration, 
especially through reduced cost of 
prison land and buildings, and better 
results from prison labor.’ 


To conform to the standards of 
intelligent prison management our 
penal institutions ought to be 
prisons for the incorrigible, hospitals 
for the 


diseased, and_ schools for 


offenders capable of better things. 


vol. IX, p. 128. 


*It was shown at the hearings that our county prisons represent a cost of over $1200 a 


cell, and that new county prisons are now building or are in contemplation which will cost at 


least $1000 a cell. 


This cost is made necessary because under the congregate system the 


whole building must be strong enough to hold the worstoffenders, some of the most desperate 


Criminals of the state, 


22090 


Sut at least 75 per cent of the population of our county prisons is of 
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Classification of and of 
prisoners is the first essential to this 
It is 
this point before the readers of THE 
CHARITIES REVIEW. 
classification is impossible under the 


prisons 


end. unnecessary to argue 


But adequate 


county system, because, (1) county 


prisons are compelled to receive 


prisoners of all ages, sexes, and 
degrees of criminality, and (2) be- 
the limited resources of the 
county treasury make it impossible 
for county officials to build or ad- 
minister their prisons so that ade- 
with 

reformatory 


cause 


quate classification helpful 


industrial and other 
conditions are possible, even if they 
have the desire or intelligence to do 
sO. 

These and other conclusive argu- 
ments were urged upon the legisla- 
tive committee by representative 
people, and the bill had the indorse- 
ment of the strong special com- 
referred to of the 


yrisons, oO e 
rison { th 


mission above, 
commissioners of 
governor in his message, of the 


special taxation commission from 
their standpoint, and of recognized 
authorities on prison matters in and 
the commonwealth. The 
only opposition of moment was that 
of county officials. 

Why then was the bill so badly 
defeated ? 
seek. 


out of 


The answer is not far to 
Because it was not considered 


on its merits. Legislators did not 


approach the question with an open 


mind, and with few exceptions knew 
little and cared less about the facts 
and principles involved. 

It is only fair to recognize at the 
outset that the change proposed is 
a sweeping one, and, therefore, had 
to meet at once the conservatism 
which always challenges radical ac. 
tion. ‘What abuses are you trying 
to stop?’ “What is wrong in the 
management of our county prisons?” 
were the questions asked, and it had 
to be admitted that there were no 
horrors to be complained of, and 
that, as county prisons go, ours are 
exceptionally well managed. 

These admissions were enough to 
antagonize the average legislator 
The plea that there is something 
better than the county system, be- 
cause the latter has inherent limita- 
tions which prevent progress, does 
not appeal to him. 
with the popular argument that the 
proposed 


He meets you 


change interferes with 


“home rule” in local affairs; he 
conjures up the bugbear of central- 
ization, repeats the objections to 
“government by commissions” and 
unjustly criticises the work of ex- 
At the start, 


therefore, we found a_ prejudiced 


isting commissions. 


tribunal, difficult enough to con- 
vince had all interested forces been 
unanimous for the change; but un- 
happily, there was no such unity of 


the misdemeanant class, who could be held securely enough in buildings costing not more 


than $300 or $400 a cell. 


Again, county prisons are generally built in cities, on small areas 
of expensive land, which makes diversity of labor difficult and costly. 


Under central control 


misdemeanant prisons could be placed on cheap land, with area enough to enable prisoners, 
by their labor on the land or in shops, to produce a large part of the food and clothing needed 


for themselves and other state wards. 
prison, well illustrates both of these points. 


The Massachusetts state farm, a misdemeanant 
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BOOK 
action. The organized and power- 
ful influence of the county officials, 
—the sheriffs and county commis- 
sioners, who thought they saw in 
the proposed change impairment or 
loss of power,—was against the bill. 
This opposition, though mistaken 
and often very narrow, was to be 
No 


official likes to have his powers taken 


expected and is human enough. 


away or limited, and he will generally 
fight hard to prevent either result. 
Unfortunately for our bill, these 
county officials, by reason of their 
number, wide distribution through- 
out the state, and local political in- 
fluence, are among the most effective 
lobbyists in the commonwealth, and 
they used their power with telling 
effect. 

This short summary suggests the 
main reasons for the defeat of the 


bill. 


There were minor ones, local 


and personal, which had some effect. 


BOOK NOTES. 

The Efforts to develop thrift 
Development among the poor have suc- 
mThritt.” ceeded to an extent suffi- 
cient to convince those especially 
interested in the subject that un- 
thriftiness is due to lack of opportu- 
nity or to ignorance, not to inherent 
antipathy against frugality. Encour- 
agement to a higher and more ef- 
fective manner of life, then, involves 
the establishment of easy modes of 
saving and the growth of an intelli- 
gent sense of responsibility. In “the 
development of thrift,” Miss Brown 

1 See Bibliography for March. 


NOTES. 231 
But our main difficulties are those 
which confront all important re- 
forms at the outset, namely, the in- 
difference of the general public who 
do not yet understand the serious- 
ness or the magnitude of the ques- 
tion, and the consequent indifference 
of legislators, which is easily turned 
into opposition by an interested and 
powerful political influence. 

What is the hope for the future? 
The public must be interested and 
educated in this matter. The merits 
of the change ought eventually to 
appeal to the sheriffs, who are on the 
whole an intelligent, public-spirited 
body of men, and the opposition of 
the county commissioners—natural 
enough, but very narrow and self- 
interested—must finally be made to 
the 


THORP. 


give way to the demands of 
larger public. J. G. 


President of the Massachusetts 


Prison Association. 


has founded a number of helpful 


suggestions upon these premises. 
The poor need a wider outlook over 
life. Enlightening example is as es- 
sential to their 
to their more fortunate neighbors. 
Therein lies the importance of the 
work of the friendly visitor. 
ing on this question is of little value ; 
example enriches. Mere hoarding 
should not be encouraged as an end 
in itself. Neither should the poor 
be treated as irresponsible members 
The aim, it must be re- 


about the 


progress as it is 


Preach- 


of society. 
membered, is to bring 
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best related use of the different 
kinds of activities in the individual 
and in the family. 

The old objections to borrowing, 
which were doubtless due to the suf- 
fering caused by usurious creditors, 
are fast disappearing under the in- 
fluence of provident associations, 
friendly societies, and allied co-oper- 
ative movements. Borrowing is some- 
times the best economy. As Miss 


eG 


Brown says, the instalment plan “is 
often a method of purchase that is 
not only feasible but economical.” 
The chief danger in buying on this 
plan “lies in the fact that the poor 
are, as a rule, very hopeful of the 
future, and feel, therefore, that some- 
thing will be sure to turn up to make 
it easy for the new obligation to be 
met.” The same “may be said of 
money borrowed on a chattel mort- 
gage.” 


system, however, is real. Miss Brown 


The tyranny of the credit 


sums up as follows the advice which 
might be given by the friendly 
visitor: ‘Spend less than you earn, 
pay ready money, never anticipate 
uncertain profits, keep regular ac- 
counts.” 

The greater part of the book is 
devoted to the chapters on individu- 
alistic savings agencies, co-operative 
savings and building loan associa- 
tions, people’s banks, provident loan 
associations, insurance, and the Eng- 
lish friendly societies. As the author 


states in her preface, “it has not 
been possible in the compass of a 
small volume to do more than out. 
line the general scope of the various 
agencies that have been organized 
to encourage and stimulate the prac. 
tice of thrift.” Indeed, so condensed 
are these chapters that the reader, 
that is, the reader who is seeking in. 
formation, occasionally pauses in 
bewilderment. One feels, too, that 
the author might have obviated this 
confusion to a great extent by the 
more frequent use of generalization. 

Of practical importance, however, 
is the suggestion that organized 
charities should appoint permanent 
committees “to make a study of the 
various provident schemes that are 
already founded in any given locality, 
and to report from time to time 
which reliable and 
which are unsound, and what recress 


agencies are 


might be got by a poor man in case 
of usurious charges.” 


Inmates of the penal in- 
stitutions of greater New 
York have just published 


Another Prison 
Paper. 


the first issue of a monthly paper, 
entitled Zhe Prison Forum. With 
the exception of three pages, this six- 
teen-page journal was composed 
editor is a 
one-year man who gained journal- 
in the Elmira 


by prisoners. The 


istic experience 
reformatory. 
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